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MINNIE’S CHOICE 
de 


BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSKE. 


“You must come home with me, Minnie.” ¢noble and true, and she shared Laura’s good 

“No, no! What claim have I upon you, ; night kiss with a sigh of relief, feeling that her 
laura, that should make me go to you now? : new home was second only to her own. 

No, I will do something for myself—teach, or; The few days immediately following her 
write, or sew—something! there is some niche ; arrival, she submitted to Laura, and rested 
vacant waiting for me.” ’ from grief and anxiety, pleased to let her weak 

“The niche my sister’s death left vacant ; frame and sore heart rest in the love and ten- 
years ago. Minnie darling, we have been sis- 3 derness of her friend’s stronger nature. They 
ters in love ever since our school-days, let us 3 were very unlike, these’ girls, whose love bound 
be sisters still. I am wealthy, you are left }them so closely together, and their very dissi- 
por by this day’s sad work, now let me plead ; milarity increased their affection. 
for your presence, your love. Come home baad Laura, tall, stately, and resolute, with her 
ne! You may sew, teach, write, anything you 3 noble, firm nature, was like the Roman matrons 
vill, but let my home be yours. You are too i in her dignified beauty, her generous impulses 
young to live alone; come, brighten my father’s 3 and firm, clear judgment; while Minnie, petite, 
life and mine.” 3 pretty and caressing, timid and gentle, clung 

And after much pleading, the young peti-}to, and leaned upon this noble nature, as ivy 
tioner won Minnie to her will. 3} winds round the oak. 

The pretty, childlike girl, who that day had ; $ Mr. Goodwin, who almost idolized -his ohild, 
buried her father, having been motherless from i and had given Minnie a place in his heart for 
infancy, was indeed too young, too innocent ; Laura’s sake, soon learned to love the witining 
and lovely to live alone in this cold, censorious little beauty for her own. Not many days 
world. She had been the petted darling of her } elapsed, however, before Minnie insisted upon 

who had been so lavish of his salary, to } maintaining her independence, and Laura pro- 

every desire or whim of his child, that } cured for her, from her own. friends, dainty 
his death left her penniless. Laura Goodwin, } embroidery -well suited for such fairy. fingers, 
ler chosen friend at school, had come from her 3 and for whieh she was well paid, »° Whether 
leasant city home to comfort Minnie in her }the sums gained or lost anything by passing 
urrow, and brought her father's. cordial invi- } through Laura’s fingers, Minnie: never te 
ation, to the orphan, to make his house her ; to inquire. 
hiure home. Widowed himself, with one child, : And soon after Minnie’s advert: into» the : 
te could readily sympathize in Minnie’s sorrow, ; family, there came. another change. ~-Latira, 
readily second Laura’s generous desires. $the stately beauty, found that her heart had 

He was waiting at the depot for the travelers, ; wandered from the home boundary to rest upon 
vhen they reached P——, and, in the dim poms love offered and accepted. ‘Her lover 
wilight, Minnie could see his tall, erect figure was @ man in every way calculated to make her 
ad dignified carriage, but his face was not ; happy, a true, good man, and Mr. Goodwin gave 
iistinct in the gathering darkness. But when a willing consent to her marriage, 
: 
é 
; 





in his own parlor, he drew her into his arms, The long evenings, following the announce- 
wd said gently, “You must let me fill your ; ment of this engagement were very pleasant 


father’s place, my: child.” Minnie saw that {ones for Minnie. Her own mourning kept her 


‘he face bending over hers was kind and good, ‘from gay assemblies, and Mr. Goodwin was 
171 





THREE DAYS. 


«Pather? tux Dr. Holmes told him,’ ” 

«But of your decision?” 

“Not yet. I will tell him, while you—you 
tell Herbert I cannot! Tell him not to try to 


very are shanet 6 to “let a@ younger escort ae, 
his place beside Laura. He was getting old, 
he said, though but little past fifty, felt the cold 
severely, and was apt to come home languid 
after the business of the day was over. see me, for I cannot bear it! Herbert!” 
Minnie soon learned that it was pleasant to It was a wailing cry of parting, but Minnie’s 
her kind protector to hear her read, sing, or ; lips smiled as she drew her friend’s head to her 
talk, and, as these long evenings drew them } bosom to caress her and soothe the unspoken 
more closely together, she found her chief plea- agony. After a long silence, she said, 
sure was to listen to the words of advice, wit,} ‘Come with me to your father and tell him 
or wisdom that he gave her. She was to him a } now;” and Laura complied. 
sweet, loving child, to be guided, taught, and } Mr. Goodwin heard the resolve silently, 
petted; he, to her, became a hero, a man to ; though his bowed head and grieved face showed 


revere, honor, and trust. 

It wanted but a month of Laura’s wedding- 
day, when, one afternoon, as the girls were sit- 
ting in the parlor waiting the summons to 
dinner, a heavy fall overhead startled both. 
Mr. Goodwin’s library, which was ‘directly 
above them, was evidently the room from 


whence the noise came, and, after a moment } 


of silent consternation, the two ran swiftly up 
stairs. The friend and father lay upon the 
floor, where he had fallen after leaving his 
chair, struck down with paralysis, insensible. 

It was many days before speech was restored, 
more before motion came to any limb; but in 
the long illness Minnie threw off all timidity, 
and Laura herself was not a more tender or 
careful nurse. The appointed wedding-day was 
over, when, one morning, Laura beckoned Min- 
nie from the invalid’s room and took her into 
the library. Her face was pale, but resolute, 
her eyes full of suppressed pain, as she said, 

“Minnie, will you do-a painful taskfor me?” 

“You know that I will do anything for you, 
Laura.” 

‘Then you will see Herbert for me to-day 
and tell him this: Dr. Holmes said, to-day, that 
my father will never regain the use of his lower 
limbs. His mind is now clear, and he can use 
his arms and hands, but from the lower limbs 
the power to.move is gone for life. He will be 
crippled, almost helpless, and I, his child, can 
never leave him.” 

**Does he know?” 


Pn ren Wess snes 


’ how deeply he felt the necessity for such sacri- 
fice; but as Laura bent caressingly over him, 
’ Minnie’s voice, low, sweet, and clear, broke the 
* sad silence. 
$ «T will not tell Herbert, Laura, nor must you 
3 break your engagement. You will not hesitate 
$to-leave your father in my care; my hands will 
minister to him as tenderly as yours; my feet 
2 shall fill the place of his; my % 
} “Stop! this must not be,” said Mr. Goodwin, 
3 «<I cannot consent to bind your youth to my 
infirmity, your activity to my helplessness.” 
‘You would keep Laura?” 
“She is my child; her own love keeps her.” 
‘Her love!” The child’s pleading face was 
$ gone, and she stood erect before them, a woman 
; speaking her heart. ‘‘Her love calls her to Her- 
bert as truly.as mine—— Oh! spare me,” she 
cried, covering her hot blushes with her hands, 
“do not force me to tear away from my heart 
$ its veil—do you not know,” and she crept close 
; to the bedside to whisper, ‘that as Laura loves 
$ Herbert, I love you! Do not turn me away; let 
me be your wife, happier, far happier in minis- 
tering to you than I could.be in any freer, gayer 
life.” : 
It was a strange woding where all the plead- 
ing came from the woman's lips, the reluctant 
admission of love returned from the man’s; but 
the tall, stately bride, who gave her hand to her 
young lover, was not happier than the young, 
$ bright maiden who bound her life to the crip- 
3 pled invalid’s. 
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THREE DAYS 


BY 


INEZ INDLEFORD. 


A Poorster on the perfumed hills 
Of budding May, 

The ripple of a voice jie trills 
Made music on my way; 

Two warm, red lips against my cheek 
But yesterday, 


‘ The busy hands, the pattering feet 
Grew weary ’midst their play; 
; A rose-bud on the sinless breast 
; An angel lies to-day, 
To-morrow we, with quivering hearts, 
Will lay our lamb away! 


+ 
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“STILL WATER RUNS DEEP.” 


BY ANNA M. H. BREWSTER, 


“ Fiow on, thou gently plashing stream, 

O’er weed beds wild and rank, 

Delighted I’ve enjoyed my dream 
Upon thy mossy bank; 

Bemoistening many a weedy stem, 
I’ve watched thee, wind, so clearly 

And on thy bank I found the gem 
That makes me love thee dearly.”"—JoHn CLARE. 

Lot and Rhoda, very unpoetical names to be § pose. It was too uneven, I suppose, or, for some 
sure! They were the names of two kinsfolk of } very good reason known to agriculturists, it had 
mine, with whom I had played many a long} not been tilled, made into a corn-field, or cab- 
summer day, wher I had been with my mother 3 bage and potato patch. 
visiting, at this dear little village of Cedartown, ; I never inquired the reason why, but it was 
my maiden aunt Mattie, who was also cousin to} lucky for my happiness that it had not been. 
these two—Lot Fairfield and Rhoda Foster. ; It was a pleasant, shady, grassy place, in which 

Cedartown can scarcely be called a village, } I found infinite comfort. Under the maples lay 
for the houses are scattered so wide apart, with 3 soft, tangled mats of the delicate rabbit vine, 
neat farming and pasture fields around them, 3 with its little scarlet balls called partridge ber- 
and orchards. quite up to the out-buildings. ; ries; velvety mosses and nodding ferns, with 
There are, however, grouped tolerably near each 3 perfect sheets, in early summer, of the bird’s- 
other, a blacksmith’s shop, a wheel-wright’s, the : foot violet, the little cold blue violet peculiar to 
school-house, up the road “a little piece’—as $ our sandy lowlands; while, in the autumn, the 
the quaint, old-fashioned dialect of Cedartown ¢ gay lobelia waved its rich cardinal blooms elose 
says—not far from the two meeting-houses, ; to the stream that washed up on the border of 
Presbyterian and Baptist, and a store attached 5 these pretty woods. 
to the noisy mill near the picturesque dam and ; My mother, a widow of easy means, nice 
mill-stream. 3 tastes, and sweet, indulgent ways, got me a 

The mill had belonged to my grandfather, } pretty row-boat, which, all summer long, laid in 
and the house which he had built, and in which} the little cove among the fragrant white lilies, 
my aunt Maitie lived, was very near the pretty § or floated up and down the stream, giving me 
tumbling waters of the dam. The back garden } healthful exercise in the way of rowing. I was 
sloped, with natural grace, down to a little wood 3 very happy all the time, during that pleasant 
on the mill-stream. I say ‘‘natural,” for I am $ youth season of my life, but I can now see that 
sure no design arranged it so. * 3 my happiest days were those quiet spring, sum- 

My grandfather, like all the people of his} mer, and autumn ones at Cedartown. 
race, was practical to the smallest detail. De-; Lot and Rhoda were my cousins in a second 
scended from old Puritan stock—for the whole; or third remove, I forgot which, and equally 
village population had been a Connecticut con- $ distant from each other; although, on the even- 
gregation two hundred years before—he had, in $ ing, I had remarked that their names were un- 
common with those of his blood, what is called, } poetical, my stupid, dull eyes had just opened 
by Europeans, bourgeoise habits and likings. $ to the certainty that they had. an intention of 
Nothing for ornament, everything for use; and : making themselves very much nearer in rela- 
if the pretty garden led off down to the water’s } tionship to each other. 
side, and was filled with fruit and nut trees,a$ At sunset, Rhoda had come over to see me— 
few locusts and maples, with long, rushy grass, : her father’s farm was adjoining aunt Mattie’s. 
and nodding ferns near the low banks, and $ He rented the mill of my aunt, and kept the 





, alder bushes and osier willows waving their {store attached. He was a busy, driving man, 


catkins and graceful pendant boughs over the 3 hard as one of his own grind-stones—had an 

running stream, eye to the main chance, Cedartown folk said. 

“Making crimping dimples on its breast,” He was no kin of ours; he had married one of 

it was by mere chance, or because the ground my mother’s cousins, who had given him ex- 

could not be applied to any more useful pur-? treme annoyance by dying, and —— him 
1 











“STILL WATER RUNS DEEP.” 
some half-dozen children, or more, to take care ; well this year,” said Rhoda. ‘There will not 
of; but as Rhoda, the eldest, was a stirring, : be half a preserving off of those plums, and, 
active girl of fourteen or fifteen, at the time of § as for the apples, they’ll scarce be worth the 
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the sad event; he rested on her young shoulders $ 
the whole burden of the home, with a cool think- $ 
ing aloud of, 
“Girls often marry at that age,” 

without caring to reniember, also, that they 
never have a large family of children when so 
young. 3 

There are some feminine dispositions, how- ; 
ever, that feel highly gratified in having respon- $ 
sibilities and labor put upon them; like the 
spirited race-horse, they are ready, from a sort 
of instinct, to run themselves to death; and so N 
it was with Rhoda. ' 3 

The summer I discovered that she and Lot $ 
thought of marrying each other, and that their : 
names were unromantic: Rhoda had been mother 3 
to her seven little brothers and sisters, and 5 
housekeeper to her prosperous, busy father $ 
some six or eight years. She was about one- 
and-twenty or thereabouts, a neat, trim-looking : 
girl, if not pretty. 3 

We rambled down the garden toward the 
woods; she looked up at the fruit trees and ex- 
amined, with a knowing eye, the half-ripened $ 
fruit, while I watched the tangled braid of fiery 3 





gathering.” 

This piece of information seemed to cause 
her a good deal of inquietude, but it was no- 
thing to me, and I stooped down at the dry, 
gnarled roots of an old osier willow, to which 
my boat-chain was padlocked, and, as I un- 
locked it, and hunted up my oars and cushions 
in the boat-house, I repeated: 

“Mid the beeches of a meadow, 
By astream-side on the grass, 

And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow.” 

‘But this is not a meadow, and the trees are 
maples, and willows, not beeches, Addle,” said 
Lot, who came leisurely down the garden path, 
which path looked particularly beautiful as the 
red sunlight streamed over its lavender borders. 

“Why Lot, you here?” asked Rhoda, quietly. 

‘Just in timefor a row,”’ I said. 

“I’m obliged to you,” replied Lot. “I’m not 
in tune for anything of the kind. I’ve been all 
day in the meadow that posy of yours talks of, 
Addie.” 4 

‘He would always call me “Addie.” I had 
never been able, in my fidgety childhood, to 
teach him the meaning of the grave accent on 


sunlight and gray twilight shadows which were } the Jast syllable, nor the full value of the final 
making a coil of curious atmosphere in the thick § , o¢ my name. Adele was nothing but Addle 





foliage of the trees, and I rejoiced quietly in 5 him, and, in my more philosophic young 
the delicious beauty of the dancing, brilliant ; womanhood, I had learned to accept the homely 


waves of the mill-stream, tossed up into a little : pronunciation of my Cedartown relatives as pa- 
sea by @ late storm, and the rushing of the full: tiently as possible. 


waters over the dam. ; “The way they called your great-grand- 


I say “quietly,” for I never aired any of my } mother’s name,” Rhoda’s father, cousin Joel 
rhapsodies on Rhoda; she would not have had: Foster, would say, provokingly. ‘She was 


the first beginning of a conception as to what; always called, I have heard tell, Addle Dooval, 
I meant, if Thad. And I loved Rhoda dearly, ; and nothing else.” 


nevertheless, although she was as one deaf, ; Angels of patience! How this used to try 
dumb, and blind to a great part of my inner} me; for this Huguenot great-grandmother, with 
being. So different from Gabrielle Hazlitt, to ; her beautiful a et aan I valued 
~ oe ee my beautiful, stylish town : more than even the comfortable little property 

end, of whose love I was so proud, and whose 3 she had brought into our family, three genera- 
beauty and elegance I almost adored. : ; tions back; her French birth and romantic 

But, somehow, whenever I wean be sick, or } name—which latter my dear mother had kindly 
anxious about my dear mother’s cough, or un- 3 given me—always formed the foundation of the 


easy about our pleasant income, it was never; yomances I wove in those sweet hours of child 
Gabrielle I thought of, but Rhoda. Rhoda was! abstraction, when 


my grand high-counsellor on ‘all the practical ¢ « Mystic presences of power 

business part of my little life. Gabrielle, on: Half upsnatched me to the Timeless.” 

the other hand, helped me do up the spiritual; - «What meadow?” I asked, looking up from 

and sesthetical. To her I read Mrs. Browning, 3 the padlock of my boat-chain. 

and played Chopin, and we wrote to each other; ‘Why, a real meadow, where I have been 

the most eloquent notes and letters on our young ; mowin’; and I’m proper tired, I tell you,” said 

girl notions of high art and divine philosophy. : Lot, with true provincial intonation and em- 
“Aunt Mattie’s trees are not going to bear; phasis—an intonation and emphasis in which 
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there is, to my ears, much*homely beauty; and , 
these provincialisms are not, in the slightest de- 
gree, vulgar, for they are not ‘‘corruptions of a ; 
finer language continually heard,” but an ener- 
getic, original application of the primitive lan- 
guage to be found in Holy Writ, homely homily, 
and psalm book, and which is heard but little 
continuously, except on Sabbath days. 

“T’ve been at work—I have,” he continued, 
with a self-satisfied air, in which there was more 
of good conscience than conceit, “and I’ve no 
notion of taking pleasure and rest out of them 
oars.” 

There was a deal of nice little dry humor 
felt and intended to be convéyed by these last 
words—so dear, simple cousin Lot gave a low, 
quiet laugh, in which the comprehending Rhoda 
joined. 

“And you’ve been ironin’ all day, too,” he 
said, with abrupt interest, to Rhoda. ‘‘You had 
qught to be tired.” What curious bubblings of 
‘the “well of ‘old English” can be found in the 
simple talk of American country villages, whose 
population has sprung from old Puritan stock. 
This making a particle of the primary verb 
“ought,” and giving it an auxiliary, is a little 
different; to be sure, from the way their ances- 
tors used it; but it can be pardoned, as it sounds 
quaint, and retains the old sense of this verb, 
taking us back to literature these people know 
little of, it is true, but which book lovers like 
to have recalled. 

“A little bit tired, not much,” answered 3 
Rhoda, cheerfully. ‘Betty is growing to be a } 
real help to me now. It is strange to see how 
that child takes to work. Just for all the world ; 
like any little woman, she is.” ; 

“Why, you were no older than Betty when : 
you began being housekeeper,”’ said Lot, with 
brusque justice. 

“That's true,” answered Rhoda, “but I had 
* different bringing up, you know,” and she gave } 
4 little sigh, which was doubtless intended as a 
sorrowful, but grateful acknowledgment of what 
she owed to her mother. 

“And Betty has had you to bring her up,” 
persisted cousin Lot, with a sort of rustic gal- 
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“So you will net go rowing with me?” I$ 
cried, as I threw the boat-chain off from the ? 
tangled roots of the old willow, and pushed out : 
into the stream. ‘How can you lose this lovely } 
sunset ?” ; 
“You'll find itmo quicker than we shall,” said { 
Lot; “by racing down the stream after it.” 
“TI will go with you,” said a sweet voice up ¢ 


the bank. ‘I looked, arid there, in a clump of $ 
Vou. XLVI.—11 


8 


alders, was my dear mother. I paddled swiftly 
up toward her and helped her in the boat. We, 
had a lovely row. She gathered a few white 
lilies, which had opened from their voluptuous 
noonday sleep to look at the brilliant sunset, 
and repeated with me ‘‘pretty posies,” as cousin 
Lot called my favorite poems, As we came back, 


Sin the gray twilight, whose sombre shades were 


silvered by a young moon, I noticed, with sur- 
prise, that Lot and Rhoda were still walking in 
the garden. 

“Why, there they are yet!” I cried. ‘I 
thought they were both so tired they would 
have to go in the house long ago to rest.” 

Mother looked at me and laughed, as she re- 
peated: 


“The Simmer leaves hung owre our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 

And in the gloamin of the wood 
The whusslit sweet. 


The throssil whusslit in the wind, 
The burn sung to the trees, 

And we, with Nature’s heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies; 

And on the knowe abune the burn, 
For hours thegither sat 

In the silentness o’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ vera gladness grat!” 


“Dear, dear Jeanie Morrison! And is it 
really so?” I exclaimed. ‘How stupid in me 
not to have seen it. Just as I always am, how- 
ever; for you know, mother, I never should have 
suspected even dear Gabrielle and Roland Mor- 
ris, if she had not told me.” 

“I am sure I do not wonder at that,” said my 
mother, dryly, for on that one point, Gabrielle’s 
§ exquisite tenderness and depth of feeling, my 
* mother, who rarely failed me in sympathy, was 
not all I could have wished her to be. 

Mother then told me that this attachment of 
Lot and Rhoda had been noticed by aunt Mattie 
for some time, and that, although it was natural 
and proper enough, there was some fear-that it 
} might not please Rhoda’s father, 

“Why not?” 

‘‘For many reasons: Rhoda sashaint be spared 
from home very easily.” 

*‘How selfish that would be in cousin Joel!” 

“Then, Lot is poor.” 

‘‘Why, he has a farm, has he not?” 

“A very small one, and the ground does not 
yield much. It is not near so nice a farm ‘as 
‘the one owned by Mr. Foster’s partner, Mr. 
Pearsall.” 

“Mother! That ugly, red-headed, sites 
\eyelashed Abel Pearsall, who bores Rhoda and 
me so much on Sunday evenings, and, but for 
Lot and Frank Field, we should not know how 
‘to get rid of him?” 

“Abel Pearsall will be much more acceptable: 
to Rhoda’s father, as a husband for her, that is, 
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gure. But come, Adele, indeed it is too damp S them. 


to stay out here any longer. Row up into the 
cove, and let us go in.” 

.* Mother, mother, look at that moonlight on 
the water!” and I lifted the oar across the line 
of liquid silver that shivered into a million of 
sparkles as the oar-blade fell into the stream. 

Just then came the faint sound of singing. 
The simple intervals of old ‘‘ Bava” struck our 
ears; Lot and Rhoda were singing together this 
quaint old hymn tune, which, doubtless, their 
forefathers and mothers had sung on the bleak 
New England shores in far-off Puritan times. 

The moonlighted beauty of the night was 
affecting even them, for the self-contained 
primitive domesticity of their daily lives ordi- 
narily shut their eyes and ears to the sights 
and sounds of nature in an wsthetical view; 3 
but love had touched their hearts, and the : ; 
divine well-spring of feeling was bubbling up, : 
and every little wave caught nature’s sweet, $ 
beautiful lights as well as if the well-seving $ 
had been from more cultured hearts. 

.“G@od bless them!” said mother, tenderly, as 
the quaint old melody came sweeping down 
upon the waters. ‘They are expressing their 





happiness, darling, in a Sabbath song of praise 
to God!” 

“It is very, very sweet!” I said, and I loitered : 
on the waters, rocking the boat gently to and $ 
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them out, now, once in awhile, and look over 
I think the best part of my friendship 
with Gabrielle lay in ber letters. I know it 
did; for after she married, and she had no 
time nor provocation for those eloquent girl- 
dreamings on paper, our friendship lost one 
half its sweet passion. 

And this letter I speak of, was one of her 
most inspired ones. She was at Saratoga, with 
her aunt and uncle—for she was an orphan, 
and they were as parents to her—evidently a 
great belle there, too; and no wonder—for she 
was marvelously beautiful, and had that pecu- 
liar society sharp sparkle and bright color, 
which are better, -after all, for the scenic effect 
of artificial life, than the soft light of the true 
gem, and the tender glow of the good gold. 

She wrote vaguely. I can see, now, that she 
was taking a romantic enjoyment out of her 
troubles—for she had trouble even in her gay, 
beautiful lot. Roland Morris was a poor, but 
3 stylish gentleman, and Gabrielle not rich—her 
uncle and aunt worldly people, and she, it must 
be confessed, liked luxury as well as love. 

She wrote vaguely, I say, yes, despairingly, 


: about poor Roland—who was there also—heart- 


breakingly about herself, and quoted Locksley 
Hall with delicions and touching apropos, when 
she told me of a new admirer she had—a rich, 
middle-aged banker from a neighboring city. 
“Why is it that love affairs always run awry?” 


fro, playing with the glittering waves, and list- § $I said to myself, as I unbraided my hair and 
ening to the homely hymn tune, to its bare, gazed off down the garden, listening to the 


bleak intervals. ‘Like their own lives,” I creaking of a walnut tree against the house 
thought, “simple, in its melodic flow, is this old S roof, and watching the tall poplars which stood, 
Puritan tune of ‘Bava’—only one variation from ; like sentinels, along the lane, waving to and 
the key, and that, in the most natural manner, $ Sfro their pointed tops in the night breeze.” I 
to the simple, touching chord of the domi- leaned on the window-ledge, and gazed up at 


nant, Love—and back again, in the closing 
phrase, with the base or master-voice rising, 
at every interval, above the melody or Wife- 
tone, to the old life key, to home blest with the 
holy bond of marriage. And such life, and 
such music, if plain, is lovely, after all, even 
in its very homeliness, to such pure, simple 
natures as theirs!” and all this I thought while 
mother sang, in an undertone, in unison with 
Rhoda's voice, 


“Oh, mornin’ life! oh, mornin’ 
Oh, *chtsome days and lang! 

When binnied hopes around our hearts 
Like Simmer blossoms sprang!” 


‘That night I sat up late, reading a long letter 
from Gabrielle. Those pretty letters of hers! 
Sheets and sheets of soft, delicately tinted } 
French paper, with the lady-like writing run- 
ning in graceful form across the pages! What 3 
intense delight they gave me! I love to get 3 





} the sky, thickly studded with stars, as it broke 
in between the openings of the feathery foliage 
of the walnut tree. A little tree-frog cbir- 
ruped out his shrill note so keenly, that it 
filled my ear with nervous pulsations. The air 
felt sultry, and the dash of* the water over the 
dam had a luxurious sound. The passionate 
lines of Locksley Hall laid on my lips like the 
warm, luscious taste of some fragrant Oriental 
fruit, and I repeated, with a feeling of intense 
pleasure that was like a gratified appetite, 

“Love tock vs up the glass of Time, and turned it in his glow- 
eury eakank, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 


e ion fk, up the-harp of Life,and smote on all the chords 
th m 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music 
out of sight.” 


3 and I wondered, all the while, if Rhoda should 
3 marry Abel, and Gabrielle the banker, what Lot 
and Roland would do? ‘But they will not, or, 
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at least, Gabrielle never will, I am sure,” I said, 
confidently, and I went to bed and to sleep, and 
dreamed a strange, ridiculous dream, in which 
I married cousin Joel to Roland, and aunt Mat- 
fie to the banker, and had affairs nicely con- 
fused, as one is apt to get them in that curious 
kaleidescopic state of dreaming. 

“So, the Fourth of July is to be grandly cele- 
brated here in Cedartown, dear aunt Mattie?” 

“Yes; and Rhoda said, if you were not tao 
tired, after you had dinner, she would like you 
to come over to the meeting-house, where she 
and all the girls are busy dressing up the walls 
with green.” 

“Oh! I shall go, of course! I shall like it 
above all things. How can a three hours’ rail 
journey tire any one? Then, to see all the girls 
in that dear oid meeting-house, will be quite re- 
freshing—a little more of that delicious cream, 
aunt, please, on this fruit—yes, as refreshing 
as this cool cream and fresh raspberries after 
all the cloying desserts which Mrs. Hazlitt’s 
chef de cuisine gets up so splendidly; for I have 
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I remember this produced a wonderful stun- 
ning impression upon me; and during the solemn 
getting up of the bridal wardrobe, the examina- 
tion and selection of the superb laces, cash+ 
meres, and jewels, Mr. Howard’s munificent 
presents, and her generous aunt’s and uncle’s 
outlay, she would murmur, with perfect effect, 
when standing before her Psyche glass, }ooking 
superbly in some glorious shawl, or costly riviere 
of jewels glittering on her full neck, 


“The long mechanic pacings to and fro, 
The set gray life and apathetic end!” 


“Oh, Adele! how am I to endure it? Mais 
que voulez-vous que je fasse?” 

Roland, poor fellow! could not face his sor- 
row—it was too much for him, this living of 
Locksley Hall. He rushed off to a reckless life, 
in Paris, evidently believing, 

“Better fifty years in Europe than a cycle in Cathay.” 

Gabrielle’s wedding had just taken place. 1 
had been for a month sympathizing with and 
adoring my begutiful friend. How ineffably 
sublime she looked when, after the gorgeous 


had a perfect surfeit of society gayeties and wedding, she made a fresh toilet, in which she 
society food the past month, I assure you. ; was to receive the congratulations of her dear 


When I marry, aunt Mattie, I never want a Sten thousand friends! 


She pressed my hand, 


grand wedding like this one of Gabrielle. It S threw up her glorious eyes, and said, 


would tire me to death. ‘She even looked worn 8 


“Alas! Adele, this is living a tragedy! Mon 


out when I bade her good-by, yesterday morn-% Dieu! mon ami, how few know the real truth. 


ing, on board the Arago.” 

“Even she! Why, I should suppose she 
would be worn out first!” 

“Oh! no, you are vastly mistaken! Yes, 
ma’am, some more raspberries, if you please. 
Ivow I am behaving like a perfect gourmande, 


but you see they are so delicious, such a treat! 3 
s 


S 3 bd 
2 how few will ever know, 


‘So, the dreams depart, 

So, the fading phantoms flee, 
And the sharp reality 

Now must act its part?’ 


Dear child, how am I looking? Oh! you sweet 
flatterer! I am sure I am feeling like a wretch. 
Well, at all events, I am glad I am hiding my 


But to return to Gabrielle. She was made for $ sufferings bravely.” 


society. As Mr. Howard, her husband, says, 
‘Gabrielle is never so truly in her element as 
when at a ball.’ ” ; 


I must admit ler lovely face lost none of its 
roundness, nor her complexion its freshness, 


$ her laugh was as silvery and musical as ever. 
Yes, Gabrielle was Mrs. Howard, and not’ 


This I attributed, at the time, to an almost 


Roland Morris’ wife. A whole year nearly had ; superhuman strength of will, and I united with 
passed since that sunset row on the mill-stream, $ her aunt in pronouncing her a perfect heroine. 
and my moonlight meditation over Locksley : I talked a great deal of her divine self-abnega- 
Hall, on that hot midsummer midnight. In tion, without asking for who or for what; and I 
that time Gabrielle had broken off with Roland repeated over to myself, without exictly know- 
Morris and married the banker. To do her ing what I meant, these lines, and in my last 
justice, she had suffered deeply, witness the } note to Gabrielle, which I pressed into her hand, 
heaps and piles of heart-rending notes she} at our parting on board the steamer, I had writ- 
wrote to Roland and me, “during the conflict 3 ten them, . 

between love and duty,” as she said—and she 
quoted, in her marvelously felicitous style—for 
I never knew any one to quote in more perfect 
taste"than Gabrielle—: . 


“Love himself took inst himself 
To warn us off, and dy a of Love— 


“Likewise thou 
Art more through Love, and greater than thy years. 
The sun will run his orbit, and the moon 
Her circle. Wait, and Love himself will bring 
The flower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Of wisdom. Wait, my faith is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end !” 


Ob! this world’s curse—beloved but 
Like Death, betwixt thy dear embrace and mine.” 





And what had Rhoda and Lot been doing in 
the meanwhile? A great deal for them. “Lot 
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had asked cousin Joel to let him have Rhoda, s house-cleaning time, this spring, and she hag 
and cousin Joel had flatly refused him; and} never been well since. Her worriment of ming 
then Lot asked Rhoda to marry him without § has not helped her much, I suppose.” Aunt 


her father’s consent, and all her friends took 
his part, but Rhoda would not disobey her 
father; and when I arrived at Cedartown, he 
had given her a certain time in which she must 
decide upon giving up her father or him; in 
case of the latter, he would go to California. 

“And,” said aunt Mattie, as she poured me 
out some fragrant black coffee into a little pink 
egg-shell cup, after I had done full justice to her 
dinner, ‘last week Rhoda decided that she could 
not marry without her father’s consent.” 

«And Lot?” 

‘‘He left for New York day before yesterday; 
and his brother, Nehemiah, who came back to- 
day, says he sailed for California that night.” 

‘Lot is a decided somebody, aunt Mattie, he 
means what he says—Rhoda will never see him 
again, rest assured of that. How does she take 
it, now that he is actually off?” 

“She does not know it yet, I fancy—indeed, 
I know she does not—for ’Miah only came home 
& little while ago. Last evening Betty said they 
did not know where Lot was, they thought he 
was down at the ‘Pines’—his farm, you know— 
I knew better, but I said nothing.” 

**Has she seemed to fret much?” 

“She has looked worried and anxious, but 


Mattie talked Cedartown fashion sometimes, 

‘*Adele,” said mother, “here is Frank Field 
coming up the walk. I expect they have sent 
him for you; remember, dear, he is to be the 
orator of the day—you must say some encourag. 
ing words to him about it.” 

I did not need to be told about Frank’s yil- 
lage honor, I knew all about it. He was my 
especial favorite among all the Cedartown youth, 
and, as he was six whole months my junior, I, 
with all the arrogance of one-and-twenty, rather 
patronized him, and even allowed him to cor- 
respond with me; therefore I was quite up in 
the whole matter. Of course, he had a great 
deal to say to me about it, and no wonder it was 
rather late in the afternoon when we reached 
the meeting-house, as we had not taken the 
shortest road, nor had we hurried ourselves in 
the least while walking there. 

The setting sun was streaming down on the 
buttonwoods and oaks that filled the church- 
yard, and shedding down golden rays of glory 
on the graves that had been consecrated by 
many a silent tear and fervent prayer. The 
meeting-house was a square old brick building, 
with a huge round-topped east window, and 
large doors at the other end and two sides, 
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she thinks she is right, and she is as firm as; The aisles were paved with brick, and many of 
Lot in that case, She is naturally calm, you; the pews were broad and square, looking like 
know, and very brave.” ° little rooms, and had tables in their centers for 

“Oh! yes, and, after all, aunt Mattie, her $ the hymn-books and Bibles. I remember when 
feelings are not deep in love matters, she is not ° I was a child, keeping myself awake, many a 
at all romantic. Now, I should not wonder to ; warm Sunday morning, during the “preaching,” 
see her go on, in the same quiet old way of} by fancying what a grand place the meeting- 
housekeeping, as if Lot had never been about. } house would be on week days, for baby-houses 
Dear, how such dispositions are to be envied! : —each pew could be a separate housekeeping— 
So different from poor Gabrielle, whose life, on $ and, in my childish innocence, I had no idea of 
the contrary, will be a constant suffering—a $ being irreverent either. 

decked victim—a perfect Iphigenie!” é We found it crowded with the girls of the 
‘+ Mother and aunt did not agree with me in ; village, and their brothers and beaux. I had 
this last, for they had neither of them ever ap- $ spent so much of my summer life at Cedartown, 
preciated, as I did, Gabrielle’s ‘fineness of? that I was like a cousin or kinswoman to them 
0 rag sar vil : all, and, as Frank and I entered the west side- 

‘How is Rhoda looking, aunt Mattie? For?door, I was greeted with a warm welcome. 
the sake of some romance, at least, she ought $ Rhoda came cheerfully forward and kissed me. 
to look a little pale about this matter. ‘She had § She looked thin, to be sure, but I thought I had 
ought to,’ as poor cousin Lot would say.” 3 never seen her look so pretty. She hada bright 
; ee be a Pm erst ees I ; color, and her eyes were cl ay and the wf 

an ow if it is which affects her or not. { white and lilac lawn gown she wore seem 
She is looking quite thin enough for all romantic : especially becoming to her. She was more 
purposes—and I only wish she was pale, for that 3 sprightly than usual, too. With our arms around 
would be natural—the flush she has on her} each other, she led me into the house, followed 
cheeks is not that of health, especially with such ; by the whole happy troop, to show me their 
& cough as she has. She took a heavy cold at} pretty work. 
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“STILL WATER RUNS DEEP.” 
ot was the eve of the Fourth, and the old: return este and a take her old household duties 
éhurch was all ready for the celebration of the ; upon her. I never thought of calling her a 
great American National Festival. Nothing was 3 3 heroine, nor of applying any of my pet poetical 
wanting but some bouquets for the pulpit and 3 passages to her—she seemed so quiet and set- 
éther places, which were to be cut fresh and} tled. With the exception of her altered looks, 
wade that night. The interior looked beauti- 3 3 resulting from her ill health, she was just the 
fally. Nothing left for me to do, they said, but 3 same Rhoda she had always been, attending to 
bouquet-making. ; every household detail as prosaically as if she 
I praised the work heartily, and then com- had never been in love, or ill. I felt sometimes 
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plimented the orator of the day, Frank Field, 3 
who blushed and looked handsome enough to 3 
Break, at least, a dozen hearts of the admiring 
gitls around him. We had a gay laughing time. 
Fast then little Nellie, Rhoda’s youngest sister, 
eame running in breathlessly, crying out eagerly, 

“Rhoda, Rhoda, ’Miah’s here, and he says he 
saw Lot sail for California day before yester- 
day.” 

There was a dead silence as the child said 
this. Every one present knew the sorrow that ? 
had been brewing quietly among them; but } 
Cedartown people were undemonstrative. $ 

I thought I heard a little faint moan, but I 
searcely dared to look at Rhoda, wntil I heard 
one of the girls say, “Rhoda, what’s the mat- 
ter?” I turned, and there lay the poor girl in 3 
a crouched heap beside me. We lifted her up. 
Bhe had not fainted—oh! no, worse than that: 





the whole front of the soft lilac gown was crim- 
son with the life-blood that was streaming from 3 


her mouth! She tried to speak, but could not, 
and laid her head back on my shoulder and 
dlosed her eyes patiently. Frank and I put her 3 
in a little wagon, with the shawls and mantles $ : 
of the girls under her, and, half-resting on my ; 
bosom, we took her to aunt Mattie’s in silence. 

The Fourth was celebrated with all the usual 
amount of patriotism. Frank Field’s oration 
was pronounced, by the two clergymen and 
Judge Pearson, to be the finest one ever de- 
livered in Cedartown; but I did not hear it, nor 3 
did I see ‘any of the village gayeties—for I sat 





almost provoked with her. 

September passed, and October opened very 
beautifully. As mother and I had no especial 
need to call us back to town, we concluded to 
stay a month longer with aunt Mattie. I re- 
member one evening well. I think I shall never 
forget it for many reasons. 

In the afternoon, mother and I rambled and 
loitered in the woods together. The tree stems 


3 cast long shadows on the ground, trailing and 


tranquil. 

We held each other’s hands, and mother told 
me sweet memories of her youth. It was as if 
the soft shadows of the woods bowed down upon 
us and gave us peace. 

At sunset, I rowed mother down the stream 
to get a clearer view of the brilliant western 
sky. The water was dark with the fallen leaves, 
a deep, blackish red; it seemed that the Bacchus 
of autumn had pressed out the orange and ruddy 
hues of the foliage into the winy-hued waters 
of the stream. 

As I was fastening my boat to the old willow- 
tree, on our return, aunt Mattie came down the 
path, holding an open letter and newspaper, 
3 and looking very, very sad. 

‘‘Lot Fairfield is dead!” she said. 

“Dead!” I repeated. 

“Yes. Here is a letter from one of his 


; friends, who went: out in the same party; it 


was written to Frank Field—indeed, here is 
Frank Field himself to tell you all about it.” 
Frank was already beside me before aunt 


by Rhoda’s bedside all day, listening to the$ : Mattie had finished telling me, taking the boat 
faint music of the distant band, and the fre-$ padlock out of my hand to lock it himself, and 
quent snapping of fire-crackers, and looking ; busied himself in putting the things to rights 
at her with a strange wender—she lay so still, 3 in the boat-house, while I stood stunned, listen- 
and white, and calm. ; ing to aunt Mattie’s sad news. 

She was very, very ill for some weeks, but? Lot had died of a fever soon after arriving in 
never once uttered Lot’s name. I, who was so $ California. The newspaper contained the notice 
accustomed to Gabrielle’s expansive manner, } of his death, and the letter gave some accounts 
felt a little mystified, by this silence, and some-; of his last moments. He had sent his love to 
times disposed to believe that the hemorrhage ; Rhoda and said he was content to die. 
had been caused by what her father said, “over: ‘(And how is Rhoda to know this?” I asked. 
exertign at the meeting-house, and naturally; ‘Had we not better give her George’s let- 
week lutigs.” $ ter?” replied Frank. 

She leoked very much wasted and wretched We left mother and aunt Mattie, and walked 
when autumn came, but she was well enough to: together, in the cold autumn starlight, across 
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the fields, and through the bare orchard, to ; matter as the height of folly and contrariness, to 


Rhoda’s house. That walk was loitering, for 
we both dreaded the sorrowful duty it was 
leading to. 

When we reached Rhoda’s home, Frank said 
he would take a walk with Nehemiah—who was 
just coming up the other road to cousin Joel’s, 
evidently on the same sad errand—and when I 
should be ready to return home, he would be 
waiting for me. But I did not return that night, 
nor did I-step out of that house again, until, a 
fortnight after, mother and aunt Mattie, Frank 
and I, with a sorrowing train of real mourners, 
went qut weeping silently, but almost bitterly, 


following the clay cold body of poor Rhoda to: 


her home in the church-yard, under the cold 
sod, covered with the rich crimson and yellow 
mantle of autumn leaves. 

For when I gave Rhoda the letter from George 
Mills, and she read it, just as she had done on 
the eve of the Fourth, she gave one little patient 
moan, and sunk quietly down to the ground, 
bleeding—but this time truly dying! 

She never spoke much after that—never 
uttered Lot’s name, but kept George’s letter 
always under her pillow, or in her hand. She 
was very meek and quiet, I did not even see her 
weep. I suppose the tears fell inward when 
she lay, with closed eyes, and listened to the 
old clergyman’s daily prayers at her bedside. 
Sometimes she would look longingly at the west, 
from the window at the side of her bed, when 
the sky would be golden and red with the sun- 
get, and her look was so intense that it was “a 
heart-sight deeper than eye-sight.” 

She talked to Betty before she died—only a 
few words about the management of the family 
and the house—then she died, truly as she had 
lived, peacefully, and without murmur or noise. 

Cousin Joe} took her death as if it had been 
a sort of spite. He had no idea of feeling any 
temorse, and evidently considered the whole 








use a Cedartown word.. He did not say this, to 
be sure, but he looked and acted it, and no one 
gainsayed him. 

Heigh-ho! Some few years have gone by since 
that eventfal summer and sad autumn. Gabrielle 
lives in Paris, a gay, successful woman of so- 
ciety. I have never seen her but once since 
her marriage, and that was when mother, and 
Frank, and I went to Europe, on a short wed- 
ding trip, after our marriage. 

For I married Frank Field. To be sure, he 
was six months younger than I—but you see [ 
loved him, and he loved me; to tell the truth, 
his love for me, and wish to be my husband, 
was that highest hope and aspiration he con- 
fided to me on that solemn evening we first heard 
of Lot Fairfield’s death; and the deep sorrow of 
others taught me then, what I had not known 
before, that I also loved Frank quite as dearly 
as he loved me. We are very happy, and my 
mother regards him as tenderly as if he were 
by blood her own son. 

Frank is a lawyer, rising slowly, but steadily, 
in his profession. We come here to Cedartown, 
every summer vacation, to visit aunt Mattie, 
and we row on the mill-stream, loiter in the 
woods, visit dear Rhoda’s grave, and Lot’s little 
monument that his young friends raised to his 
memory, and we have long talks over the past. 

Cousin Joel is growing hard, and gray, and 
old, showing every year more and more of that 
‘‘deathful selfishness” of his nature. And Bet- 
tie, dear, bright, gay little Bettie! She is no 
Rhoda, although she i8 a useful, excellent, help- 


ful daughter and sister; but she is spirited, and 


if Nehemiah should ask her to make the same 
decision that Lot asked Rhoda, as we all fancy 
he intends doing shortly, I think Bettie will 
show her father what he has never dreamed of, 
that one of his children can have an independ- 
ent mind and will, and act upon them justly. 


BLANCHE. 


BY M. L. MATHESON. 


Tax sun danced light, on a Summer day, 
O’er a bright-haired girl with flowers at play, 
Sinless and happy, fluttering away— 
Under the tree gamboled she, 
Blythe and happy as happy could be. 
The years flew by with a gladsome whirl 
A maiden tall was the fair-haired girl, 
Pure and sweet as an ocean pearl, 
Dreaming now beneath the tree, 
Dreaming soon a bride to be. 





Winter howls through the leafless boughs— 
Snows drift wild o’er mountain brows; 
A woman mourns o’er broken vowsi 

Under the tree sobbeth she, 

Drooping and sad as sad can be. 


Stained, dishonored, unloved and lone, 
The heart in her bosom a pulseless stono— 
Low she sigheth with saddening moan, 
“Under the tree bury me, 
From pain and care forever free.” 





MY SISTERS. 


BY MISS AL 


I .ieuT as well entitle this story, ‘‘My Pa- 
rents,” if I intended the interest of it to turn 
upon the elements of the unknown. As much 
strangeness and bewilderment came to me from 
that source as from the other. When I returned 
home, at the age of seventeen, from the house 
of an aunt, where I had been brought up, I 
found my sisters tall, beautiful girls. Marie, 
the eldest, was regally beautiful, polished, grace- 
ful, intellectual; but there was something about 
her that I could not fathom. She went into 
‘society, dressed, danced, smiled at admiration 
like other girls, but with a kind of indifference 
through it all, a coldness not betokened by the 
warm black eyes and full red lips. Once, at 
some apparently trivial allusion, I saw her eyes 
suddenly kindle, and flash upon my mother a 
look of boiling rage. Then she bit her lips till 


they were white, her face snatched back its re- 
pose, and I saw that my beautiful sister pos- 


sessed a power of self-control which I had not 
dreamed of. Adele, the younger one, also had 
a faculty of secretiveness. Her mask was a 
gay, whimsical, careless one, better, perhaps, 
than the other; for it not only did not attract, 
but warded off suspicion. My mother was a 
Frenchwoman, of cohsummate tact, ruling her 
own house as far as her sceptre could reach, 
and my sisters submitted willingly to her dicta- 
tion in their plans and pleasures, in all matters 
regarding society and etiquette; but there was 
no confidence between them. My father was a 
gentleman of the old school, small in stature, 
of measured tones and ways, dry and matter- 
of-fact. Here, one would have said, no passion 
could ever be—had ever been. 

We lived in a large, handsome house in a 
pleasant village, furnished with old-fashioned 
‘@legance, surrounded by a garden whose elms 
had been planted by my father’s great grand- 
father. I was initiated, immediately on my ar- 
Tival, into a gay, hospitable circle. One even- 
ing my mother gave a large party. All the 
appointments were elegant. The spacious hall 
echoed to the strains of a band of music. The 
stately drawing-rooms were decked with beau- 
tiful flowers. The gardens were lit with colored 3 
lamps. I have seldom seen a more beautiful ; 
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the scene, Marie in her usual impassive way. 
I watched them closely, to see if I could detect 
any signs of preference for any ofthe numer- 
ous admirers who thronged around them; for, 
as I knew this to be a general party, including 
all the families of an extensive country neigh- 
borhood, I thought that I might here find a clue 
to the mystery that enveloped Marie and Adele. 
Balzac says that one must always ask, when- 
ever any trouble arises, ‘‘Who is she?” But I 
felt disposed to inquire, ‘‘Who is he?” How- 
ever, I could detect nothing. 

As Marie was bidding adieu to a Mr, Eccle- 
ston, a gentleman with whom she had neither 
danced nor conversed more than with others, 
she said to him, ‘‘I hope you have passed a 
pleasant evening, Mr, Eccleston.” 

“Thank you, Miss Jessup,” he replied; ‘I 
have—not!” 

The last word was inaudible to all, save to 
Marie and to me, who had eagerly turned. It 
was over in a moment, the look that passed. 
Then Marie grew as white as the camelia on 
her bosom, ; 

I slept with Marie, One or two nights in®. 
every week she would rise, after she supposed » 
me asleep, wrap herself in a cloak, and leave 
our,room by the balcony steps, remaining away 
an hour or more. A night or two after the 
party, my mother discovered her absence, I 
never knew how; for I had fallen sufficiently 
into the habits of the family to be as silent as 
the grave about what I saw and heard. When 
Marie returned, she had my father up and ready 
for her, The scene that ensued in the adjoining 
room, which was my mother’s dressing-room, 
would form, in truth, a scene for a tragedy. 
Marie, crouching in a heap on the floor, hy the 
couch, enveloped in her immense cloak—my 
mother, in her white night dress, her black hair 
streaming almost to her feet, her eyes glowing, 
a red spot of anger in-each cheek, her magnifi- 
cent atm extended towarl her poor, shrinking 
daughter, as she stood opposite my father, urg- 
ing him on, He needed no urging, however. 
Never had I imagined such depth and concen-* , 
tration of passion, such venom in words and - 
tones. What a fearfully violent temper—what 


sight than my two sisters doing the honors of { an inggeiows will lay hidden poteryeth that 
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methodical exterior! I did not wonder that 


SLILLLS. 


trust not,” with a fixed look at Marie. My 


Marie cowered, and I perceived something of : mother was clasping her bracelet. 


one influence under which the family lived that 
had hitherto been unknown to me. 

He seemed to be taunting Marie with some- 
thing. Suddenly she sprang to her feet and 
cried, 

“Tt is not true, it is not true; I have not seen 
‘him! I never’went out to meet him. I have 
not exchanged words with him, except in your 
presence. 7 has kept his promise, and I have 
obeyed you.” 

‘What sent you out at night, then?” hissed 
my father between his teeth. 

“‘T went—I went,” answered Marie, “to see 
the house where he lives—to walk around it— 
to see the light in his window. I could not 
help it.” 

**So!” said my father, and if ever human ac- 
cent and features expressed contempt, utter 
contempt, his did. ‘So! A love-sick ramble! 
"You could not help it!” 

Marie dropped on the floor again. My father 
turned to his wife. 

“So, madam, this is the way you bring up 
your children!” 

It was my mother’s turn to tremble. She 
tried to keep her eyes steady and her bearing 
‘erect, but in vain. My father came close to 


her and added some words, in a low tone, of 3 


which I only caught sufficient to know that 
they referred to his early life—to their early 
life. They had, then, a past heart-stirring and 
eventful enough to be alluded to in'a moment 
such as this. How I longed to know itf® Even 
then I speculated, ‘‘Had he ever lovedher? 
Had she ever loved him?” 


The household sank to silence again. Marie $ 


$ Soon Mr. Eccleston rose to go. “I will not 
‘say good-by,” he continued. ‘I shall pass the 
3 garden-gate, the morning of my departure, on 
$my way to take the train, and I may run in for 
a few moments. Till then——” and he shook 
hands with all the ladies. 

Not ‘a look of triumph, of ‘comprehension, 
did my mother ‘permit herself, and yet she had 
understood the whole. “I go in the Persia, 
week after next—I hope and trust not to go 
alone—TI shall be at the garden-gate, in the 
morning, in time to take the train—I can stop 
but a few moments—till then——” In her very 
house, ay, in conversation with herself, had he 
dared to arrange the scheme—thus not break- 
ing his promise of holding no communication 
with Marie, except.in her parents’ presence. 

‘*Marie,”’ said my mother, as the former was 
leaving the room, ‘take care!’’ Marie turned, 
and they faced each other for a few moments, 
apparently forgetting they were mother and 
daughter, meeting on equal ground. There was 
no giving back in the face of either. 

My mother let the days pass on with the 
assurance of one who holds the cards in her 
own hand. The following Wednesday Marie 
s asked me to take a walk to the village with her. 
“Let us go out by the back gate,” she said. 
As we approached this gate, which was shaded 
: by some thick elm-trees, the latch turned, and 
3Mr. Eccleston appeared. “Marie!” “Henry!” 
}Not a word more was said, but she laid her 
$hand in his with an expression of melancholy 
jietemiy. He bowed gravely over it, holding 





it firmly. Marie turned to me, saying, 


$ ‘Tell my .mother, Amelia, that the Persia’s 


crept to her bed, refused to answer my inquiries, 3 Sday of sailing is Wednesday, not Saturday, as 
rejected my sympathy, met my father’s cere- ; ’ she might have found by looking at the papers. 
monious courtesy, at the breakfast-table, next 3 Her arrangements were undoubtedly made for 


morning, with her usual dignified, lady-like de- 
meanor. When all other eyes were cast down, 
Adele looked at me and smiled. 

Mr. Eccleston called that week to pay his 
respects after the party, and also to make his 
adieux preparatory to going to Europe. 

‘‘And when do you intend to sail?” inquired 
my mother. 

“The week after next, in the Persia,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘I'am weary of this life.” 

“On Saturday ?” continued my mother. 

“The Persia’s day of sailing is——” began 
Marie, but Mr. Eccleston interrupted her with 
‘some remark, 

“Do you go alone?” asked my mother. 

“I do not yet know,” he waewers, “but I 


Saturday. Ishall npt'be here then. Good-by! 
God bless you!” 

And before I could half understand what she 
was about, she had passed through the garden- 
door, Mr. Eccleston had lifted her into his buggy, 
and they were gone. 

Oh! but my father’s rage was terrible! My 
mother, overwhelmed with mortification and an- 
ger at her oversight, bore it in silence, with 
Adele and myself. 

At last he turned to Adele. ‘Never shall 
another daughter of ‘mine disgrace herself so! 
Adele, have you been flirting with any one? If 
you have—by the God that made me, you shall 
marry ‘him, and that at once! Did I not hear 
something once about the music-master?” 
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Adele colored crimson. 


“Ah!” said my father. ‘‘How far has it 


gone? Does he profess to love you? -Answer 
my question.” 

“Yes,” faltered Adele. 

“And you love him—enough to flirt with 
“Very well! you shall marry 


him?” said he. 
him!” 

“Mr. Jessup,” pleaded my mother, ‘I beg of 
you to stop and think. Do not give way to 
passion.” 

“Passion!” returned my father. “Madam, 
I never was cooler and more determined in my 
fife. When does the young man come here 
again?” 

“To-day,” admitted Adele. 

It so happened that, within half an hour, he 
tang the bell. My father walked into the library. 

“So, sir, you have been making love to my 
daughter, have you?” 

Mr. Bayard flushed and stammered, 

“T am not going to quarrel with you about 
it now,” continued my father. “TI only wish to 
know, if you want to marry her. If so, you 
must do it immediately. I'll give her to you 
with five thousand dollars, and not another 
cent, two weeks from this day. Do you want 
time to make up your mind? Here, Adele!” 
he called; ‘‘come here to me!” 

Adele came in. 

“Your lover wants time to decide.” 

“You mistake, Mr. Jessup,” said young Mr. 
Bayard. ‘All this is so sudden, so strange! 
Idid not know whether Miss Adele herself was 
willing.” 

“Willing! Faith! I-haven’t asked her. I 
asked you if you were willing to take her,” an- 
swered my father. ‘I’m a practical man, Mr. 
Bayard,” he continued, regaining his ordinary, 
measured tones, ‘‘and I’ll have no more non- 
sense in my house. My eldest daughter has 
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3 flirtation by getting married: under my own 
eyes.” 

So it was-arranged. My mother tried in vain 
to change my father’s determination by every 
representation and art. As for Adele, she ap- 
peared to be very happy. 

“Have you made fitting preparations?” my 
father asked of my mother when the day came. 

“TI did not suppose that any were necessary 

beyond sending for the clergyman, which I be- 
$ lieve you have done,” was her answer. 
3 «No preparations necessary?” said he. “Cer- 
: tainly, they are necessary. My daughter must 
$be married in a becoming way, in the house of 
her father. It is due to myself—to my name. 
The hour for the ceremony was twelve, I be- 
Slieve. Let it be delayed three hours. That, I 
‘should think, would afford you time to order a 
proper collation, and all things accordingly.” 

At the appointed hour my father came walk- 
ing slowly down stairs, drawing on his white 
kid gloves, dressed with the utmost precision. 
There had been a little confusion in the house, 
owing to the absence of the bridegroom. A 
note had been sent, warning him of the change 
of hour; but as he did not present himself at 
three o’clock, it had been followed by a mes- - 
sage to ascertain if it had been delivered, The 
second messenger returned, saying that Mf, 
Bayard had been stricken with small-pox three 
days before. 

‘¢ Well, girl, will you go and nurse him?” said 
my father to Adele. ‘No? Not in small-pox? 
Well, L.believe you are right. He’s not worth 
spotty ons beauty for, and you’re not married 
to him yet.” 

The clergyman went away. My father took 
off his white kids. Poor Adele went to her room. 
We ate some of the collation for our dinner. 

Mr. Bayard grew very ill, and, in spite of all 








scare and skill—my father sent for two of the 


just put the crowning-touch to a most unhappy 3 best. physicians—he died a few days after. 


entanglement by running away to get married. 
I intend my second daughter shall finish her 


; Did Adele’s heart break? No. She was quite 


a belle in Philadelphia, last winter. 


: 
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Ox! she's weesome, winsome, canny, 
Is our darling, bonnie Nannie; 
Lisping voice, like song of bird, 
Sweeter voice was nevér heard. 

The altar of home’s deepest bliss 

Is raised for us where Nannie is; 
Dearer far, tous, than any, 

Is our darling, bonnie Nannie! 


NIE. 
LEONARD. 


In her home mirth’s primest mover— 
Eyes with laughter running over, 
Little feet that never rest, 

Little form In ceaseless ‘quést, 
Darting here, and peeping there, 
Ever welcome, every where— 

®earer far, to us, than any, 

our darling, bonnie Nannie! 
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CHAPTER VII. 3 and then a hasty tent, composed of the sails, 
AN ILL WIND THAT BLEW NOBODY ANY GOOD. was pitched amid a clump of trees, and the 
One day, they came upon an adventure. en and blankets disposed therein; while 
Mr. Siggs, Miss Seraphina, and Fanny, the men lifted out Miss Seraphina, more dead 
started, by boat, on a sort of picnic, or camp- ; than alive—and Fanny, rather to her surprise 
ing out, intending to visit the beautiful water- ; and consternation, was grasped and landed by 
fall at Grand Island City, and possibly spend ? Mr. Siggs. 
a night somewhere on the romantic shore. 3 The trio adjourned to the rather uninviting 
Two boatmen were engaged to do the hard 3 3 3 tent, which was none of the largest, and had, 
work; and these sturdy lake men and Fanny ; besides, the advantage of leaking extensively; 
were the only individuals of the party who ; while the boatmen did the best they could for 
were at all fitted for the expedition. A lady ; themselves with a couple of old blankets fast- 
of Aiss Seraphina’s years, who had, moreover, j ened to the accommodating trunks of trees. 
just recovered from a severe attack of rheuma- ; The lightning came down in dazzling sheets of 
tism, or ‘‘neuralgia,” as she persisted in calling } flame, and the thunder reverberated through 
it to Mr. Siggs, would certainly have been bet- : the forest; it seemed as if the whole fury of the 
ter off at home; and as to Mr. Siggs, he would ; elements had been let loose on the unfortunate 


always have been better off there—provided 
there was no one else at home to be annoyed 
by him. 

However, they were bent on going, and they 


adventurers. 

Miss Seraphina seemed to recover miracu- 
lously as soon as her feet touched terra firma, 
and, unmindful of the presence of Mr. Siggs, 


went. Miss Seraphina took the precaution to 3 she relieved herself by scolding Fanny vigor- 
have a mattress and some blankets conveyed to } ously for having projected the excursion. A 
the boat, in case of the camping out; and plenty } continual dripping of rain on her shoulder 
of food, and some tin utensils were added to the 3 diverted the current of her wrath, and, putting 
freight. Miss Seraphina likewise brought an} up the umbrella, she requested Mr. Siggs to 
umbrella-—at which Fanny laughed, aan un- } hold it, while she adjusted herself to better ad- 
romantic addition to a gipsying party; but it § vantage. 
afterward proved to be the very thing they 3 “Thank you,” said that gentleman, grate- 
stood most in need of. fully, elevating the valuable article over his 
They started with a fair sky; but, after awhile, ; own head. 
the boatmen “didn’t like the looks of that ugly ; ; Miss Seraphina was quite confounded at this 
cloud in the west—they were afraid it meant { misapprehension of her wishes; and Fanny 
mischief.” Sure enough it did; and once well 3 could searcely restrain her merriment as she 
out into the lake, the storm came on. Such a;glanced from her aunt’s troubled face to Mr. 
storm! It poured, and blowed, and the boat § Siggs’ countenance of stolid satisfaction. Poor 
rocked, and Miss Seraphina screamed, and grew 3 Miss Nettleton tried to console herself witha 
deadly sick; and Mr. Siggs, of no earthly use {tin pan, which she held up to catch the young 
on that or any other occasion, tied his hand- 3 Niagara that came bursting through the cre- 
kerchief down over his ears, as if to keep them § vices, presenting a comical picture of distress 
from blowing off—and shrieked, through the ; strangely at variance with the sublimity of the 
storm, a vast number of things that were ex- $ storm. 
cellent for sea-sickness, but as impossible to} An hour or two passed in this manner, when 
obtain, then and there, as a stationary founda- 3 one of the boatmen came to the front of the 
tion for the rocking boat. tent and said, that # strange gentleman, who 
Poor Fanny did her best, and the boatmen } had been caught in the storm, stood outside, 
did their best; but tacking for hours, to make 3 but would not disturb the ladies until permis- 
an impassible shore, is very slow work. They 3 sion had been obtained for him to enter. 
did ag contrive to drag the bogt to land;: ‘Let him come in, by all means!” exclaimed 
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Fanny, warmly. “No human creature should ; He was anttied on Goat Island; nal pc 
be exposed to a storm like this.” 3 thought; and they would, probably, have the 
“Dear me! Fanny,” grumbled her aunt, ‘it; pleasure of his society as long as they remained. 
’ jg mot so very agreeable receiving strangers : How careful she would be of every word and 
when one looks like a perfect fright!’ and Mr. : look! And, to Mr. Siggs’ great delight, she 
Siggs facetiously suggested that the stranger | immediately turned all her attention to him, 
should be requested to suspend himself from} and left the new-comer to aunt Seraphina. It 
the roof. would do no harm to be gracious to him, that 
But the intruder stood before them—a tall,} lady thought, until she discovered his exact 
well-proportioned figure, dressed in a rough? position; and Mr. Lathrop was entertained ac- 
hunting-garb, that, instead of being disfiguring, : cordingly. 
seemed to borrow grace from the wearer. Plac- 3 It stormed furiously all that night, and all 
ing his gun in a corner, he advanced to the} the next morning; and the party in the tent 
ladies, cap in hand; but Fanny, who had risen; had reason to be thankful that their supply of 
to welcome him to their meagre quarters, feel- } provision was a bountiful one. At noon, on the 
ing doubtful of the civility of her aunt and Mr. second day, the elements seemed to have ex- 
Siggs, suddenly drew. back in surprise and an-$ hausted themselves; and an hour or two after- 
noyance—and then recovered herself, and stood; ward, the boatmen were making preparations 
still. The last man whom she would have ex-} for departure. 
pected to see! And certainly the last whom; Mr. Lathrop was agreeably surprised at the 
she wanted to see. } evident change for the better in his quondam 














But Archibald Lathrop joyously grasped her} acquaintance, Miss Fanny; and he could not 
unwilling hand—for a slight acquaintance seems; but admire the respectful patience with which 
like an intimate friend when unexpectedly en-; she bore her aunt’s ill-humor and annoying 
countered in a strange, far-away region—and § ways. 


He began to think his friend, Lang- 


expressed his pleasure at the meeting so warmly 
that it was impossible to be as distant as she 
had intended. 


He turned toward the thin, 
elderly lady, huddled so forlornly on the mat- 
tress, and Fanny introduced, ‘‘My aunt, Miss 
Nettleton;” and ‘‘My aunt, Miss Nettleton,” 
attempted some of the graces of her city man- 


ner, and failed miserably. Mr. Siggs proved : 


to be an old acquaintance; but no particular 
delight at the encounter was manifested on 
either side. 





thorne, was right in pronouncing her a charm- 
ing girl; although he wondered very much what 
had caused her extreme coldness to himself. 
The return trip was happily effected without 
accident of any description; and once safe in 
the precincts of their own apartments, Miss 
Seraphina poured such a flood of questions 
upon her niece, respecting Mr. Lathrop, that 
Fanny was quite at a loss to answer them. 
“Young, rich, and handsome,” enumerated 
her-aunt, complacently. ‘‘I declare, Fanny, you 


Mr. Lathrop made his apologies for the intru-: are a lucky girl to get him all to yourself out 


sion in so gentlemanly a manner; he had been} here in the wilderness. 


One appears to ten 


out, he said, on a solitary shooting expedition, $ ; times the advantage where everything around 
and, overtaken by the storm on his way back § i is so wild and primitive—and if you don’t ac- 
to Goat Island, he could not resist the tempta-; complish something worth doing, pareve this trip 
tion of seeking the only shelter he saw in that is over, I think I shall discard you.” 

lonely region; that Miss Seraphina was quite’ «Aunt Seraphina,” said Fanny, with so much 
fascinated, and devoutly hoped that he might: pain in her face and voice, that her aunt was 
prove a safe acquaintance for Fanny. That; more than ever puzzled, “I believe you love 
young lady’s demeanor to Mr. Lathrop was; me a little—and if you do, you will not speak 


quite a puzzle to her aunt; she was so evidently 3 
desirous to remain in the background, and so} 


very distant and dignified, when obliged to come 
forward, that she scarcely seemed like herself. 


to me of Mr. Lathrop again. He and I can 
never be more to each other than we are at 
present—and my views on these subjects have 
changed since last year. I will never flirt with 


Mr. Lathrop explained that he had left the; any man again; and I agree with Themistocles, 


army, at the expiration of his term of service, 
on account of ill health; and he had taken a 
, Solitary Western trip to idle out-of-doors, and 
recover his strength. He certainly did not look 
at all delicate; and it was difficult to associate 
the idea of ill health with that well-knit frame. 








that jt is better to mafry # man without money 
than money without a man.” 

Miss. Seraphina made no further remark, not 
seeing the advantage of arguing with Fanny in 
her present mood; but that did not prevent her 
from acting—and Lathrop was amused, and 
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Fanny infuriated, at the flimsy mancuvres that ; alone, for “her provoking indifference to that 
were constantly perpetrated to throw them to-} handsome Mr. Lathrop.” And Lathrop believed 
gether. | that he had found the little ‘girl of the woods 

Lathrop had taken up his quarters at the$ again; and concluded that, as Fanny had evi- 
same house; and there seemed to Fanny to be dently passed through a course of discipline 
no getting rid of him. She felt that he was; and improvement, she deserved to be rewarded. 
studying her, and this was exasperating. Poor} That young lady was very much given to 
Mr. Siggs was quite bewildered by her flattering} going off, by herself, on solitary excursions, 
attentions, and, in a moment of intoxicated } éluding ‘the escort that aunt Seraphina would 
vanity, he laid himself and fortune at her feet. ; have fastened upon her with an adroitness that 
The extent of the latter was very carefully ex- ; amused, while it perplexed, Lathrop. 
plained to her; but Fanny, reproaching herself § It was one of those August mornings that 
for having led the poor man astray in a selfish ; ; seem to combine the freshness of June with the 
consideration for her own convenience, gently ; ; invigorating breezes of September; and Fanny 
declined the proffered honor. $ Nettleton, attired, not in the everlasting white 

This very gentleness, however, emboldened { dress which heroines wear in the woods, and 
Mr. Siggs to make another attempt by epityting! which never gets ‘‘draggled,” and never gets 
to the aunt; and Miss Seraphina, under the ; torn—but in a good, sensible, gray material, 
pleasing delusion that she was receiving a tri- 3 especially calculated for the chilly atmosphere 
bute to her own charms, listened graciously to 3 ; of the lakes, that fitted her slight figure to per- 
Mr. Siggs’ disjointed harangue, until she be- ; fection, and was finished by a linen collar, and 
came painfully aware that the old simpleton ; knot of blue ribbon—took her hat from the con- 
had set his affections on Fanny. They parted : venient peg in the hall, and sallied forth for an 
in mutual disgust, and that very day Mr. Siggs; hour or two in the grand old woods, whose 
turned his back on Grand Island, under the ; outer trees were kissed by the waters of the 
angry conviction that Archibald Lathrop had} lake. The hat was as sensible as the dress, 
been the stumbling-block in his way. Fanny; with a good, serviceable brim, that shaded a 
rather regretted his departure, as it would ; face whose bright glow of health and happiness 
throw her, more than ever, into the society of : required no external adornment. 
the person whom she wished to avoid. ; The young lady carried a book, of course, as 

$no modern ramble is complete without that 

appendage; and after wandering awhile, and 
CHAPTER VIII. gathering a few of the beautiful pebbles that 

WHICH CONTAINS SEVERAL INCIDENTS. sprinkle that shore, she threw herself down 

Aunt Seraphina was very much charmed with $ against » broad-backed tree, and roamed with 
Mr. Lathrop. There was an agreeable defer-; “Hiawatha” through the very scenery on which 
ence in his manner, to everything that bore the} she was gazing. She had just smiled at the 
stamp of womanhood, that showed him to be a ? account of the warrior who was guilty of the im- 
true gentleman; and his interesting stories of $ propriety of throwing his grandmother against 
camp and army life were appreciated in a place $ the moon, 
where artificial amusements were not. “Right against the moon he threw her,” 

“I am so glad!” exclaimed Fanny, un-$ when, looking up, at a slight rustling of the 
guardedly, one evening, ‘‘that you went back } leaves, almost expecting to see a group of dusky 
to the army after——” She stopped short in faces, she saw, instead, that very good-looking 
confusion, provoked, at herself for the interest § and ubiquitous personage, Mr. Archibald La- 
she had manifested; as well as knowledge of} throp. It was an even chance which would 
his affairs. have been the most welcome, he or the Indians; 

He waited for her to finish the sentence; but $ but the vivid blush of surprise and annoyance 
as she remained silent, he added: “After I re-} that greeted his appearance was extremely be- 
ceived an accession of fortune, I suppose you} coming, and the scene involuntarily reminded 
mean. As I did not enter the army for either } him of that other day in the woods, back of the 
profit or pleasure, this, of course, could make } three years’ chasm that lay between. 
no difference.” Mr. Lathrop was a gentleman who never lost 

Fanny’s lips were closed until bed-time; but 3 his self-possession, and, gracefully requesting, 
a laughing light danced in the dark eyes that} permission to seat himself at a moderate dis- 
regarded her from an opposite corner; and aunt $ tance from the young lady, he glided into con- 
Beraphina scolded her soundly, when they were } versation on the various objects of interest 
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shied add & passage or wre of Hiawatha,” $ ws and vate some. particularly ean breezes 
and gradually proceeded to unfold to Fanny the } warned her that it was time to turn her steps 
happiness in store for her. seastward. She felt very much out of patience 

Fanny quietly declined it. ’ with Fanny for having lost ‘‘such an unexcep- 
A terrible rush of disappointment half-blinded }  tionable. chance of establishing herself;’* and 
him, as he begged to know her reasons for this : ; yet, when she came to reflect on the unwearied 
refusal. : cheerfulness and good-humor with which her 
«There are none,” she replied, as composedly ‘ niece had borne all her whims and provoca- 
as though. she had been declining a saucer of ; tions, her conscience rather reproached her, 
ice-cream, “‘except that I do not love you.” and she concluded to present Fanny with some 
And before Mr. Lathrop could recover him- } testimonial of her gratitude and repentance. 
self sufficiently to leave the tree, against which ; This testimonial took the form of a very use- 
he had braced himself to bear this unexpected ; less silver goblet from Tiffany’s, on which was 
blow, Fanny had walked hastily off to the house. } inscribed, in conspicuous letters: ‘‘To my dear 
When she gained her own room, however, she ; Niece, Fanny Nettleton, as an Acknowledgment 
secured herself with bolt and bar against aunt ; of her Kindness and Attention to her Aunt dur- 
Seraphina, and indulged in a waterfall of great ing her Illness.” Fanny smiled, and gave the 
violence and duration, that was somewhat at va- § ‘acknowledgment’ as favorable a place of ex- 
riance with her frigidity a short time previous. hibition as possible, knowing that this was what 
When people have been refusing anybody, ? her aunt desired. 
and when anybody has been refused, other Cornelia’s reproaches were long and con- 
people have a mysterious way of discovering tinued, and the constant repetition of the name 
the fact; and, before long, aunt Seraphina be- ; Sof Lathrop became an intolerable nuisance; 
came cognizant that her pet scheme was de- * when, therefore, in the month of October, a 
stroyed, and the vials of her wrath were poured ‘letter arrived from Miss Gedge, pleading ear- 
on Fanny in consequence. ; nestly for Fanny’s society during the autumn 
“After carrying on such a flirtation with the } vacation, which had just eommenced, she de- 
man,” said she, severely, ‘the least you could ; cided to grant the petition. She felt a sort of 
do is to marry him.” 3 yearning to revisit the old haunts; although it 
In vain Fanny protested that she had no } was with a sigh that she reflected on the expe- 
thought of flirting—aunt Seraphina brought up 3 rience that bridged the space between seventeen 
the camping out in the leaky tent, and all the gand twenty-one, 
unavoidable familiarity of their wilderness life,; ‘’Pears like as though I’d seen your face 
and declared that Mr. Lathrop had good reason ; before, Miss,” observed Hiram, as Fanny clam- 
to complain of being ill-treated. In her sym- : bered into the awkwardly high stage-coach, that 
pathy, she seemed almost ready to marry the ; had evidently experienced a resurrection from 
gentleman herself, to console him; and Fanny the apparently fatal accident of that October 
devoutly wished that aunt Seraphina had neve; . morning; and when she informed him that she 
taken into her head to do something different } $ was one of Miss Gedge’s old scholars, he mani- 
from usual that summer. ; fested as much pleasure, at the announcement, 
If the truth must be told, though, she expe- } as though their former intercourse had been of 
rienced, on the whole, rather a comfortable ; ; the most friendly description. There was some- 
satisfaction that she had enjoyed the opportu- ¢ : thing cheering, though, in the welcome; even 
nity of showing Mr. Lathrop that she had not 3 3 though it did come from an awkward stage- 
made herself over for his approval. ; driver. 

e rejected lover, however, had very little ‘‘Come to think of it!”’ exclaimed Hiram, sud- 
time to brood over his disappointment, for a ; denly reining up his fiery steeds, as they turned 
letter, informing him of the sudden death of {into that well-remembered pi¢e@ of wood, “I 
his mother, effected his speedy departure; and ° b’lieve you're the very young lady that got up- 
Fanny found herself puzzling over the lines: set hereabouts. Oh! you be, be you? And 

“T loved him not; and yet now he is gone, that chap with the fishin’-rod—kind 0’ queer, 

1 fool. L amp hone.” wasn’t it, his goin’ off and gittin’ lost? I heerd 

; that he had to lay over till mornin’—whieh alk 
came of his bein’ in too great a hurry, you 





CHAPTER IX. 
MISS GEDGR. see.” 


Miss Szrarurna lingered on the charmed; Fanny thought that she could a tale unfold, 
shores. of Superior until the middle of Septem- ; had she been so disposed; but she kept her own, 
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counsel fonpoutiag the “‘chap with the fishin’- 
rod.” 

“Here you be!” said Hiram, with a flourish, 
as the stage-coach drew up before the neat, 
green-blinded domicile, ‘‘and here’s Marm 
Gedge awatchin’ for you—I’ guess she sets 
great store by your comin’.” 
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Intensely quiet as the visit was, Wes en- 
joyed it as a glimpse of nature, and she wan- 
dered on independent rambles around Ridge- 
way, somewhat scandalizing Miss Gedge, who 
was not quite sure that it was proper or safe. 
She was not much given to pedestrianism, her- 
self; and whenever Fanny succeeded in inveig- 








Fanny was sure of that, or she might have ling her into the woods, she was sure to moralize 
been chilled by the cold touch of the hand, and 3 or botanize, both of which are equally trying. 
the cold kiss that greeted her arrival. She ; A day, that was as much like a certain Octo- 
knew, however, that Miss Gedge looked upon $ ber day, four years ago, as if it had sat for its 
kissing in the light of o painful duty at all } portrait, came round, and Miss Fanny found it 
times; and that, although capable of “going * impossible to repress a desire to take to the 
through fire and water” for those she loved, ¢ woods. Her keen enjoyment of simple country 
if occasion required, she was not capable of } pleasures seemed to be the one taste of early 
making any agreeable demonstration of her” girlhood that was left her, and she walked 


sentimgnts in the meanwhile. 


yalong the fragrant aisles of nature’s dim cathe- 


The little parlor, with its rural ornaments of} dral, “shuffling,” with childish pleasure, 


dried grasses, and cone picture-frames, had ex- 
perienced no change; and the rocking-chairs 
and sofas, bandaged up in white cotton tidies, 
looked as much like wounded old soldiers as 
ever. Tidies and photographs were Miss Gedge’s 
favorite passions; and when Fanny produced a 
highly-finished colored similitude of herself in 
a pretty, oval frame, Miss Gedge appropriated 
it with calm delight, and gave it honorable 


hanging just under the full-robed portrait of a 


bishop long since a saint in Paradise. It was 
a sweet, innocent-looking picture, a charming 
likeness of Fanny in her best moments; and it 
did not look out of place even there. 

Miss Gedge’s little world was so different a 
sphere from Fanny’s large one, that she studied 
it almost as curiously as though she had been 
a visitor from another planet. She wondered 
how it would seem to live there alone, with 
youth forever fled, and all its hopes and dreams 
a heap of autumn leaves. And yet Miss Gedge 
seemec' happy in her way. She was undisputed 
monarch of all she surveyed; she had books, 
and flowers, and birds; and, as to youth and 
gayety, she seemed to feel rather sorry for 
Fanny, and to look forward with pleasure to 
the time when she might possibly join her as a 
staid member of the same sisterhood. 


Four years had changed the little circle of § 


school-girls; amd of those who shared with 
Fanny the mutual bread and butter, and rice- 
pudding, not. one remained. Nett Hyde was 
married, but not to ‘Frederick Augustus;” $ 
and the night-cap probably flourished some- 
where on the golden shores of California. The 
school-girl correspondence between the friends 
had gradually died out, and Fanny had scarcely 
thought of her old crony, until the familiar 
stenes brought her again to mind. 


through the piled-up leaves. Those crisp 
autumn leaves, with their delicious crackling, 
“How many a tale their music tells!” 

The tale they told Fanny was rather sadden- 
ing, and she sighed, and wondered if wrong 
ever came right. Miss Gedge, whose views on 
the subject of a city life were rather severe, 
had told her that this quiet sojourn at Ridge- 
way would be a good time to ‘look into her- 
3 self,” and Fanny began looking with all her 
might, but murmured: 

“The tender grace of a day - is gone 
Will never come back to m 

The birds twittered, and the Petit ran 
nimbly along the branches of the trees; but 
other sound or motion there was none. Fanny 
3 thought of aunt Seraphina, and wondered if 
3 she were coming to that; but just then a loud 
: report, followed by a sharp, pricking sensation 
in her arm, fairly stunned her. 

She heard the sound of footsteps, and the 
exclamation of, ‘Gracious heavens! She is 
killed!” and then the scene faded away. 


CHAPTER X. 
IN WHICH EVERYTHING COMES RIGHT. 
¢ Wuen Fanny awoke, she found herself on the 


$ sofa in Miss Gedge’s parlor, and that lady sur- 





$ veying her with a critical aspect of great per- 
3 plexity. 
g ‘Don’t speak!” she exclaimed, excitedly, see- 
PS 3 ing Fanny about to open her lips. 
: ‘““Why not?” responded her perverse visitor, 
‘with a laugh. “There is nothing the matter 
S with my tongue. But what has happened? And 
3 how did I get here?” 
“As far as I'am able to give an account of 
the matter,” replied Miss Gedge, severely, “you 
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were carried here by two gentlemen—one of 
whom muttered a disconnected story about 
having shot you accidentally in the woods— 
and both ran off like mad for the doctor. He 
will be here in a few moments; but as he is a 
young, unmarried man——” 

“]-won’t flirt with him, Miss Gedge,” inter- 
rupted Fanny, in great amusement, ‘don’t be 
afraid of me+-I have a wholesome horror of 
doctors generally. But I suppose I must be 
hurt somewhere, am I not? Oh! my arm!” 
and, terribly frightened at the drops of blood 3 
that stained her sleeve, the young lady turned : 
pale again. 

But an unusual sight presented itself, which 3 : 
was no less than a trio of extremely good- -look- 3 3 
ing young gentlemen—at which Miss Gedge 3 
groaned inwardly, as she reflected that the like : 3 
had never before crossed her threshold. One ; 
of the gentlemen advanced, professionally, to $ 
the interesting patient, and, coolly cutting away 3 
the latest fashion of a sleeve, relieved the minds ? 
of all present by pronouncing the wound to be 3 
little more than a grazing of the ficsh, and? 
bound it up with a tender care that was, per- 





haps, partly, called forth by the beauty of the § 
round, white arm, and its owner. 8 


One of the other gentlemen, with dark eyes, 3 
and a crape on his hat, scarcely ventured to $ 
look at Fanny, as he called her by name, and $ 5 
apologized for his awkwardness; but a smile ; 
hovered around the victim’s lips, while a rush § 
of crimson flitted over her face. : 
*“Mr. Lathrop,” said she, in a low voice, as $ 
she held out her hand to him, ‘I really believe 3 ’ 
that, if I should go to New Zealand, I would be 
sure to meet you there.” 

If Mr. Lathrop had been allowed the oppor- 
tunity, he would have murmured something 
very expressive; but there were Miss Gedge, 
and the doctor, and his friend, Pollard, all 
looking on at this little comedy, and he was 
obliged to be circumspect in his language. 

Mr. Pollard, who was a very comely young 
giant, with light, curly hair, and a chronic 
blush, was admiring Fanny intensely, and 
wishing, with all his ‘heart, that he had had 
the pleasure of shooting her—since it had 
turned out nothing but a scratch, and gave a 
fellow such an excellent opportunity of culti- 
vating her acquaintance. The doctor, too, was 
loth to depart, but he had no excuse for re- 
maining; and, recommending rest and quiet to 
his patient, with rather a meaning look at the 
two gentlemen, he promised to call again, and 
tore himself away- 

Miss Gedge’s severe aspect required propi- 
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tiation, and the gentlemen hastened to explain 
how they had been in pursuit of quail, and 
unfortunately shot a young lady instead of a 
bird; and how Pollard had seen Miss Fanny at 
church, and knew where she belonged, and that 
was the way they came to have the good sense 
to carry her home. 

Mr. Lathrop had been brought to Ridgeway 
through very similar motives to those which 
had influenced Miss Fanny. He had lost his 
mother, and did not feel like mingling in the 
world, and his friend Pollard, who lived just 
; out of Ridgeway, had persuaded him to make 
San autumn visit. 

“You will allow me to call and inquire how 
you are getting on?” whispered Lathrop, hum- 
bly, when they rose to go. 

Fanny gave an embarrassed assent; and Mr. 
Pollard assured his friend, on their way home, 
with a desponding shake of the head, that he 
was an enviably lucky fellow. 

“The word ‘lucky’ needs another syllale in 
this case,” replied Lathrop; ‘‘and if Mfss Net- 
tleton had not the temper of an angel, ¢he would 


: show some indignation, especially ‘to me,” with 


a sigh. 

“Well,” said his companion, ’resignedly, “I 
suppose the next best thing /to being happy 
oneself is to see one’s friends happy—so, take 
my best wishes, Lathrop, for your success and 
prosperity.” 

“‘What an idiot you are!” was the ungrateful 
S rejoinder. ‘‘A man cannot look at a woman, 
$but you immediately settle them in a on 
stone front, ‘with all the modern conveniences.’ 
Shooting a young lady is rather a poor way, in 
my opinion, of ingratiating, oneself into her 
affections—the time having) gone by when a 
William of Normandy brings his lady-love to 
her senses by a violent assault and mud-bath 
in the street.” 

It must have been a beautiful serse of duty, 
therefore, that caused Mr. Lathrop to make his 
appearance in Miss Gedge’s parlor, the next 
morning, with a hamper of grapes, and a 
bouquet of flowers, and a volume of poems— 
after the approved fashion of ministering to 
invalids, as though the beefsteak and prose of 
every-day life were altogether too coarse and 
heavy for their etherealized natures. Fanny 
enjoyed the visit, for Lathrop appeared to bet- 
ter advantage than he had ever done before; 
sorrow for his mother’s death having cast over 
him a veil of melancholy, that, like the-angel’s 
gift of moss to the queen of flowers, was an 
added charm. He read dangerously well—with 
a true appreciation of the poet’s meaning; and 
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his hearer felt that all her resolution and anta- N again the verse that recorded the fate of the 


gonism were being charmed away, 

It would not do, however, this state of things. 
Mr. Lathrop must either be all-in-all to her, or 
he must be nothing; and as she had put away 
the first, she resolved to have. things clearly de- 
fined. 

So, after a dreamy afternoon of poetry, when 
Fanny’s arm had escaped its prison sling, she 
told Mr. Lathrop gently, but decidedly, that his 


~ visits must be discontinued. 


“T am grateful for your kindness,” she con- 
tinued, with downcast eyes, ‘‘but I am quite 
able to amuse myself, now—and I owe it to the 
kind friend, who has been almost a mother to 
me, to give her no uneasiness that I can avoid, 
while staying under her roof.” 


‘“Do not send me away from you again!” 
s 





Sleeping Princess: 

“ And o’er the hills and far a 

Beyond their utmost La raph 
Through the night, across t 
all the world on follgwed him.” 
With her hand drawn through somebody’s arm, 
as though she had been,the Princess, and he the 
Prince. 
‘‘And ‘thus,’” said Lathrop, with a saucy 

triumph in his dark eyes, 


“*T won my Genevievs.’” 


If I were a painter, and had to ‘‘do” a figure 
of Duty, I should represent her as an unplea- 
sant-looking female, with. compressed lips and 
vinegar aspect, for she is always making people 
say and do such disagreeable things, that she 
cannot but be a very uncomfortable person- 


pleaded the gentleman, with eloquent eyes. ‘I } age. 


remember reading a story, somewhere, of a 
lady who appeared to a gentleman three times 


That very evening, as Miss Gedge sat oppo- 
site her guest, employed upon a fresh batch of 


Auswer to different matrimonial advyertise- i tidies, she felt it to be her duty to converse in 
nients—and the third time he sensibly con- ; the following strain: 


eluded that she was his fate, and married her. } 


‘I think, Fanny, your being shot, that morn- 


I have an additional claim, for this is the fourth } ing, was a very unfortunate thing.” 
. 5 


time with me.’’ 


“I do not know but that it was,” replied 


He was preparing now to unfold his ‘little { Panny, laughing a little, and blushing con- 
mystery, and make the move that should decide ; ; : siderably. 
the game. 2 “A very unfortunate thing!” with emphasis. 
“The fourth time?” repeated Fanny, ifno- ; ‘People will talk, you know, and—you know, 
cently. “Oh! yes, I remember—but the first 3of course, that I speak for your good—it is 
time, you know, you were Mr. Norval!” i always a detriment to a young lady to have her 
Mr. Lathrop started in.surprise. This quite 3 3 name ; mentioned in connexion with the word 
prevented him from | deyeloping the. climax ; but ; ‘flirtation.’” She brought out the obnoxious 
presently he said, im am assured tone, “You 3term with a dreadful effort. ‘With respect to 
must have overheard opr conyersation on the }this Mr. Lathrop, I think you, should either 
piazza.” 3 conclude to marry him, or forbid his visits. I 
“I believe I. did,” replied Fanny, rather de- ; $ will take the latter duty upon myself, if you 
murely. ; desire it, and there need be no difficulty ahout 
The two looked at each for the space of a ; the matter,” 
second, and then their thoughts expressed them- } Fanny was quite convulsed at the end of this 
selves in a simultaneous gush of laughter. Liane, and scandalized Miss Gedge by langh- 


“I really believe,” said Lathrop, humbly, a in the most enjoyable manner; then, going 


‘*that was the reason you treated me with such } up to the rigid lady, she suddenly kissed her, 
contamely—at Grand Island—and I think I de- : and stood there, blushing all over, and making 
served it,” ’ herself perplexing in the highest degree. 
Fanny did not contradict this, but sat de-; ‘Oh, dear me!” said Miss Gedge, seeing land 
murely triumphant, She evidently respected 3 ahead, but viewing it im the light of an awful 
the rules of chivalry, however, and displayed ; catastrophe, «You really dot mean, Fanny? 
@ beautiful magnanimity toward a vanquished ; } But this is a dreadfully, sudden thing, and on 80 
enemy, who soon gathered confidence to take short an acquainhapee, I am afrai¢ it is not 
her hand in his, and make two or three imper- 3 quite proper.” 
tinent observations—bringing a glow to her; ‘I had met him before,” murmured Fanny. 
cheek, and a light to her eye, that makes any} ‘That alters the case, of course.” But she, 
woman beautiful. was still perplexed, and continued, anxiously, 
They talked naturally of that morning in the } ‘Do you think your friends will approve of 
woods; and Fanny was persuaded to repeat } this?” 
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«J think they will,” replied Fanny, demurely, 
laughing inwardly at the doubt. 

“Well,” said Miss Gedge, with a figurative 
washing of her hands, “‘I have nothing more 
to say.” : 

“But you must have something more to say,” 
pleaded Fanny, as she laid her soft cheek against 
the withered one that had never felt the kiss of 
love. ‘‘It really isn’t improper to get married, 
you know; and I have tormented Mr. Lathrop 
thoroughly before I accepted him, until, I think, 
he is sufficiently impressed with my superiority, 
and——” 

Miss Gedge looked so shocked.that Fanny 
laughed again; and then she cried, and her 
elderly friend was under the painful necessity 
of bestowing a limited amount of caressing 
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She shot out of the room—this being her 
idea of etiquette in all such cases made and 
provided—and endeavored to collect her scat- 
tered senses in the solitude of her own apart- 
ment. 

When Fanny returned to the bosom of her 
family, she found herself no longer in disgrace, 
but suddenly elevated to the highest honors 
that were in their power te bestow. Sister 
Cornelia’s manner reminded her involuntarily 
of the Mamma Cat, who says, 

“Good little kittens, 
You have found your mittens, 
Now you shall have some pie!” 

Fanny saw one decided advantage in marry- 
ing Mr. Lathrop, which probably did not oceur 
to her rejoicing relatives—and this was that 


upon her, until Mr. Lathrop suddenly appeared 3 she could not possibly be accused of any more 


and offered to relieve her. 


° «flirtations” with him. 
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CHILDLESS. 


BY INEZ INDLEFORD. 


Aone I sit, while the shadows gray 

Steal over the hills of the dying day; 

Low at my feet lies a broken love chain, 

I may not gather its links up again; 

One gem is missing. Will it e’er be reset? 
Sad echoes answer, “ Not yet, not yet!” 


Never—God pity me!—never, all time, 

To hear that voice with its musical rhyme— 
To feel life’s bounding pulses beat, 

Or watch for eagerly flying feet— 

Oh! pattering feet that nevermore 

May cross the threshold of our door! 


Never, oh! never again will twine 
The dun gold hair with the brown of mine, 
Or fragrant lips, that used to be, 





Give back rare kisses unto me! 
For the folded hands lie strangely stilt, 
’Neath the May violets under the hill. 


A darkened hearth, an empty hold, 
The old, old story tearful told— 

A broken bud on a marble stone, 
Little pet name engraved thereon; 
Over my life bleak shadows creep, 
Only a grave o’er which to weep! 


And thus are all of my dreams of gold 

I builded in trust, in those days of old, 
For him and me, by death’s chill wand 
Forever dimmed; but up beyond— 

A jeweled crown, and a harp of gold— 
‘My own lamb safe in the Heavenly fold? 
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TO A FRIEND. 


BY SATTIE V. NEIL. 


Wun the first rosy beams of a bright Summer’s sun 
Eave gilded the earth with his rays, 

When songsters in concert are warbling their songs, 
And Nature is smiling her praise— 

I view, from my window, the gay, dazzling scene, 
No others so charming to me; 

But still, would you know Pve no eyes for it now 
The reason? I’m thinking of thee! 


All through the long day let me think as I will 
Of the past, and its changes to me; 
There’s nothing so dark, but that bright, golden wreath 
"» Sig lapel 
At evening, when Nature is hushed into rest, 
Silence is brooding o’er all, 
4 XLVI.—12 





When the calm, silver moon, with its soft, mellow light, 
In bright sheets of silver doth fall— 

Then listen the voices of gladness and mirth, 
From hearts which are joyous and free; 

But,though happy their songs, they break not the chain, 
For my thoughts and my words are for thee! 


At midnight, when slumber has sealed all our eyes, 
When fancy is ranging so free, 

And gives to the sleeper the thoughts of his brain, 
*Tis then that I’m dreaming of thee! 


Now, one boon will I ask—oh! please grant to give, 
"Tis a mere little trifle to thee!— 

When from mental toil you seek some relief, 
Please, then, to be thinking of me! 








WHAT THE PINE-TREES SAW. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tue house stood about two miles back from ; 


the village, on a road not much traveled, which 
branched off from the river just above the little 
town. 

The dwelling was situated on high ground, 
and from the front piazza there was a lovely 
view of the broad valley nestled so capriciously 
among the mountains. It was an old-fashioned 
heuse, with pleasant gardens and orchards about 
it, set in the shadow of a pine grove, which gave 
something solemn and mysterious to all the sur- 
roundings. 

I do not know if it was the after tragedy con- 
nected with the place which made it seem dark 
and lonely; perhaps it never appeared so to me 
until that consummation so overshadowed it, 
that even my former recollections of the spot ; 
where troubled by its gloom. 

One wing, which contained a large parlor and ‘ 
bed-room, was so completely shadowed by the 


pines that even the brightest August sun was ; 
unable to gladden the apartments, and, no 
matter how still the day, one could hear the 3 
topmost branches of the trees sighing in dreary 3 


converse. Now, in my fancifulness, it seems to 
me ag if, years ago, they must have been trou- 
bled by a premonition of the trouble to come; 
since that, to be whispering dismally of the 
scene which they alone watched—dark, shiver- 
ing witnesses, who could not utter their secret 
in any language intelligible to human ears. 

The place belonged to Louis Grey, and, for 
several years before the time of which I wish 
to tell you, he had made it his home. 

It had been his mother’s property, and she 
was in the habit of spending a portion of each 
summer there, allowing a tenant, who worked 
the farm, to occupy the back rooms, and bring- 
ing with her always several servants to assist 
the farmer’s wife in the extra labor which her 
presence made necessary. 

Mrs. Grey was a stately, quiet old lady, very 
kind and obliging to her neighbors, and good 
to the poor; but not by any means admitting } 
the villagers, as visitors, to her house, and 
keeping them in considerable awe by her dig- 
mity and reserve. 

Louis Grey was a handsome young man, but 
all sorts of reports were afloat concerning him; 
and it we hinted, at last, that he had seriously 


crippled his. mother’s means by his extraya- 
gance and bad habits. 

She grew old rapidly; with each’summer the 
village people said she looked more haughty 
and stern; but whatever her troubles were, she 
kept them to herself, and her love for her son 
never appeared to suffer any diminution from 
the anxieties he had brought upon her. 

She had living with her a girl, named Jane 
Grant, who seemed to be half maid, half com- 
panion, and a great favorite with her mistress, 

As a young girl she was quite pretty; but the 
freshness wore out of her face, and it grew sad 
and cold, almost as stern, at times, as that of 
Mrs. Grey, and the brown eyes looked as if they 
:had been tutored to keep some heavy secret 
$ which they would preserve to the very end. 

It was not likely that they had any mystery 
in common, however sorely Mrs. Grey might 
be tried. Whatever her troubles might be, she 
$ was not a woman to have acknowleged them to 

; s any dependant, however trusted and loved; no 
; was Jane Grant, with her shy, retiring ways, tho 
sort of girl to have attempted to force herself 
sinto the confidence of her mistress. 
; So the summers went on until Jane Grant 
was twenty-five, and Louis Grey two years 
older. At that time Mrs. Grey died, quite sud- 
denly, I believe—an attack of heart-disease. 
3 Heaven only knows how much her anxiety for 
her son, and the hard care he forced upon her, 
had to do with causing her malady. 

She died at the old country place, and was 
buried in the pretty cemetery down in the vil+ 
lage. 

Louis Grey abandoned himself to a few weeks 
of that violent grief, which always seems to me 
like the brief trouble in a brook swollen by 
‘ spring rains; then he went away, before the 
3 people in the neighborhood ine the slightest 
idea of his intention. 

Jane Grant remained in the house along 
with the old farmer and his wife, and nobody 
; ‘ thought much about the matter. Indeed, a re- 
: port got abroad, popularly attributed to Mrs. 
Hedges, the tenant’s wife, that Mrs. Grey had 

made it a dying request of her son that Jane 
should have a home in the house during her 
} life, if she saw fit. 

a year went by, and Louis Grey returned. He 
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looked dissipated and care-worn—announced 3 body divined the reason, and reports of his past 

his intention of living at the farm henceforth, ; conduct were carried to Mrs. Everett. 

and people said that he had gambled away} The mischief was done; Constance Everett’s 

everything belonging to him, except that place. : ; girlish heart had yielded to a power stronger 

The winter had not passed before people with ; than any maternal counsels or love, and her 
grown-up sons wished that the young man had: mother could only submit to her will, as she 
chosen his abode elsewhere, His example and} had done always, and hide her misgivings and 
companionship brought all sorts of undesirable : pain with what fortitude she could. 
changes into the habits of those with whom he} Autumn came; the golden November days 
associated, and the village people said that; made the valley beautiful and nestled softly 
whole nights were spent in drinking and card-} about the old farm-house. 
playing up at his house. : Grey’s engagement with Constance Everett 

Before spring Mrs. Hedges died. Grey still: was now an acknowledged thing, and the young 
retained her husband as overseer, or something; creature was so lovely in her happiness that 
of the sort, and Jane Grant quietly assumed} it made one, acquainted with the man’s cha- 
most of the duties which had formerly devolved } racter, fairly tremble to watch her willful light- 
upon the old lady. ; heartedness. 

Of course, people talked the matter over, and | Of course, he had satisfied her mind per- 
decided, in their own minds, that she had no} fectly in regard to Jane Grant. He obeyed his 
business to remain there; doubted if she were ; mother’s dying wish in giving her a home, and 
any better than she ought to be, and lcoked} Constance could have no personal fears con- 
askance at her when she appeared, at rare in-} cerning a creature so pale and faded, who, to 
tervals, in the village, : her young eyes, seemed already an elderly 

' It was partly her own fault that affairs took ; woman. 
such a turn. Had she chosen to be friendly and } ; The servants gossiped still more concerning 
talkative, everybody would have decided that } Louis’ harsh treatment of Jane. One day there 
it was quite natural Grey should retain her as} was an angry discussion between them, and 
housekeeper; but the shy manners of her girl-; when he came out into the hall, where old Mr. 
hood had grown into absolute avoidance of all} Hedges was standing, he said, with an oath, 
companionship outside of her dwelling. ’ That woman’s temper will be the death of 

Time went on, and as Louis Grey’s bad habits her or somebody else yet.” 
increased, the work-people in the house told ; They went into the room and found Jane 
stories of his harsh treatment of her; but all} Grant sitting cold and white in her chair. She 
those things only injured her reputation the: was perfeetly insensible, and there was a bruise 
more—of course, she would not endure it if she } on her forehead, as if she had been dealt a heavy 
had been what she ought. ; blow; but she offered no explanation, when she 

The last traces of youth were out of Jane? came to herself, only saying that the mark had 
Grant’s face; she was pale and thin, the mouth been there since she first rose in the morning— 
settled into harder lines, and the troubled look} she had hurt herself in her own room. 








. in her eyes deepened into a strange mystery, to; A week went by; Louis Grey was very little 
’ which none had the clue. ’ 3 at home, every hour possible was spent with 


S 
Five years dragged by; Louis Grey was two} Constance Everett. It was understood that 


or three years past thirty. He drank a great} they were to be married before winter set in, 
deal—his still handsome face bore the traces; and to go away from the place at once. 

very plainly, and his associates were among the } It was the night of the seventeenth of Novem- 
most undesirable men in the county. ber. 

That spring, a widow lady and her daughter; A woman from the village had been sewing 
moved into the village. Young Miss Everett} in the house for several days. She occupied 
Was said to be an heiress, possessing a con- § the room next to Jane Grant’s chamber, and 
siderable fortune in her own right, and she was g quite late that evening was in her apartment, 
treated with the consideration which appeared : talking over the duties of the next day. 
due to a person of so much consequence. Everybody else had gone to bed, with the 

She was a mere girl, very pretty and gay, ; exception of Louis, and while they stood there, 
but exceedingly spoiled and willful. Before | they heard him enter the house and go to his 
many weeks Louis Grey had made her ac-; own rooms, those which looked out on the pine 
quaintance, and became very intimate at the! : grove. 
cottage. His habits improved much, but every-: Mrs. Relerts passed into her own chamber, 


were 
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Leaving the hier 6 open. “She wanted some Wales, : fact of ae waite been seen with the pistol, 
and there was none there—none in Jane Grarit’s $ and the quarrel between the dead man and her- 
room; so she declared that she must go down self, to lay her open to suspicion, 

and draw some, although she was mortally; Constance Everett was nearly insane with the 
afraid to go out-of-doors after dark. shock, and was taken away by her mother to 

The well was an old-fashioned one, just under : find in time the relief which a nature like hers 
Jane’s window. She stationed herself there, ’ would be sure to discover. 
threw it wide open, wrapped a shawl about her; Jane Grant was lodged in the county jail to 
head, and promised to remain until the woman $ § await her trial, which could not take place until 
had drawn the water. 3 : the sitting of the courts several months away. 

Down stairs Mrs. Roberts flew. She had let ; I cannot give you the details of the trial. 
the bucket into the well, when the report of a3 $ She was cleared, owing to the cleverness of her 
pistol startled her half out of her senses, and} lawyer—a young man from a distant city, who 
roused every sleeper in the house—but as she } 3 : chanced to be in the county at the time of the 
turned to run, she remembered seeing Jane still § murder—and the evidence of the sewing-woman 
at the window. ; and a laborer on the farm. The woman sworé 

The report had come from Mr. Grey’s rooms— 3 positively that, when the pistol was fired, she 
they hurried toward them, Jane Grant among } saw the prisoner standing in the window; and 
the rest. : 3 the man had observed a suspicious-looking per- 

Louis Grey was sitting by the table, his head; son prowling about the house during the even- 
bowed upon it, and they saw, by the light of the; ing. 
lamp, that the blood was streaming down onhis} Jane Grant was acquitted, and in the spring 
hands. she returned to the farm. It appeared, on the 

They raised him—there were a few faint: trial, that, according to Mrs. Grey’s will, she 
quivers of the limbs—the eyes opened and shut ? was to have the house and garden during her 
—he was dead—shot through the back of rae if she outlived Louis Grey, provided he 
neck. > died without children. 

He was sitting with his back to the window, : She returned and settled down there quite by 
which was partially open—it was from thence { herself, and the house grew such a horror to 
the shot was probably fired—some papers lying § } the whole neighborhood, that people even feared 
on the table had not been touched—nothing } to pass it. 
about the room or his person had been dis- ; The village had unanimously decided that she 
turbed. > was guilty, and no verdict of all the juries un- 

During all the fright and confusion, Jane ; der the sun could have altered their opinion. 
Grant stood stunned and silent. When they} But she gave them no opportunity to exhibit 
laid the body upon the sofa, she only said, in a} their convictions in her presence, for she never 
dull, lifeless way, “} left her house. An old man who lived near did 

“He is dead, quite dead.” the necessary out-door work, but no one ever 

She hardly answered when they addressed entered her dwelling. 
her, and did not appear to notice the suspicious § Sometimes she could be seen walking up and 
looks with which, even in their terror, they a down the long porch, at rare intervals standing 
garded her. * by her garden-gate—so changed a creature that 

They sent into the village for medical aid, } even those most familiar with her countenance 
though everybody knew how useless it was. % hardly recognized her. 

There was work only for the officers of law; It was like the face of a dead woman—even 
who accompanied the doctors. 3 the eyes looked dead—with a cold, far-off ex- 

The next morning a pistol was found under} pression indescribable in words. 
the window of the murdered man’s room. It; The old workman reported that she always 
was one which had belonged to him, and one3 sat in the room in which Louis Grey had been 
of the servants remembered seeing it in Jane | murdered; he had sometimes watched her from 
Grant’s chamber, a few days before. She told} the grove. Everything in the room was just as 
the girl she had picked it up in the yard, and 3 it had been arranged during the young man’s 
was going to take it down stairs and put it in} life. She absolutely sat in the chair in which 
its case. 3 he had been shot, not reading or working, just 

Jane Grant was arrested—I think partly in} rocking slowly back and forth for hours, with 
the absence of any other person upon whom the ; ; her eyes fixed upon the carpet, where the dark 
guilt could be fastened, since there was only the : stains were still visible. 
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For three years, three long years, that life— ; “You wonder I live in this way, in this 
if life it could be called—went on thus; but ; 3 room,” she said, abruptly, in a voice that might 
beyond the bare details which I have narrated, > have proceeded from a corpse. ‘I can’t liye 
no mortal knew anything concerning it. ; anywhere else—I must stay here—in this very 

After the expiration of that time, the lawyer 3 room.” 
who had defended her was again in that part of$ She pointed to the stains on the carpet. 
the country, and curiosity to see the woman who “That is blood,” she said. ‘He was sitting 
had impressed him so strangely led him to visit 3 in this chair—just in this spot—just as I am 
her house. sitting now.” 

Even he had never been able to ticki. '§ ing It was impossible to endure it; the lawyer 
his own mind, whether she was innocent or § Tose, with a wild impulse, to rush out of the 
guilty. He wanted to see her once more, $ house. 
although he never supposed that the slightest ‘*You mustn’t go,” she said; ‘‘you can’t be 
light would be thrown upon that most myste-; afraid of me, and nothing else comes. You 
rious tragedy. 3 saved me—it was strange I let you—I did not 

-I had the details of that visit from his own : want to live, but I knew I must—that I must 
lips, years after. They impressed me as deeply $ come back to this place.” 
as they did him, and I believe that, even at this} He did not try to speak; he could only sit 
distance of time, I have hardly forgottena single ? and watch her. She was not looking at him 
word of the revelations the woman made, | any longer, her eyes had gone back to the spot 








It was a chilly November afternoon when he $ they had watched so long. 
drove up to the house. The pine-trees were} There was a short silence; then she began 
shivering and moaning in a way that would $ speaking in the same cold, lifeless way, without 
have cast a gloom about the most cheerful} the slightest preparation—forced, God knows 
dwelling, but the weird, ghostly influence they New, out ofstlie dark silence of all those years. 
threw over that dark old house, and its terrible “I was about fifteen years old when I went 
secret, was absolutely appalling. to live with Mrs. Grey. From the first she was 

He knocked at the door, but there was no? very kind to me and treated me with a con- 
response, He entered the hall and passed on ’ sideration I suppose she never showed any other 
toward the apartment which they told him she } dependant. 
occupied. ‘“‘T wasn’t altogether a servant. She took me 

He opened the door. There she sat, just as $ partly as a companion, and she finished educat- 
they had desoribed her, in the center of the$ing me. I ama very well-read woman, I used 
room, rocking slowly back and forth, with her} to know how to play the piano, and I had a 
eyes fastened upon those dark stains on the ; good many accomplishments that made me use- 
carpet. . 3 ful to her. 





The room would have been gloomy even? ‘Louis was home during his college vaca- } 


without the memories that made it so terrible; 5 tions. I did not like him for a long time; I 
the pine-trees swayed to and fro before the } shrunk from him without any reason. I sup- 
windows, tapping slowly upon the glass, whis- : pgse he saw that, and just on account of it he 
pering and sue ge of the secret they held, g wes attracted toward me. The end was what 
making a dismal twilight that might have un-$ you might have expécted—I loved him, as a 
settled the strongest nerves. girl such as I was does love. 

She heard the door open and looked toward ‘“‘He didn’t mean to be bad or false, but he 
it. The visitor’s first impulse was to start back, § was so selfish that he would have walked over 
when he imet the glance of that pale, dead face, ¢ his own mother’s corpse to reach his ends. He 
to which the eyes gave no sign of life. Shad a terrible temper, and he struck her once 

She recognized him at once—called him by $ in one of his passions. 
hame—but without even pausing in the slow, : : “I loved him through it all—I loved him 
regular motion of her chair. $ through a good deal more. He was a coarse, 

“You want td see me,” she said; ‘come in, § sensual animal, in spite of his handsome face. 
I always thought you would seek me out. Sit $I suppose he meant me no harm at first. He 
down here—I want to talk to you.” . : had a passion for me; but as time went on, and 

The lawyer felt as if under the influence of § he found that I was a good, virtuous girl, every- 
some supernatural spell. He drew a chair } : thing like noble impulses left him. 
opposite her and sat down; tried to utter a few “JT didn’t understand all these things then, 
commonplaces; but she paid no attention. $ you know that—I loved him. 
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“At last he said that I must marry him—his ; howe know everything; I had my marriage. 
mother must not know it—she would curse us § ‘ certificate; I would publish it far and wide. 
both. The old arguments, and they had the } ‘“‘That was in the evening, in my room. [ 
old effect!’ I married him, I was not twenty } was called hastily to Mrs. Grey, and did not 
then, * \ see him again that night. The next morning 

‘For five long years I kept my secret from } ; : something impetled me to open the hiding-place 
my only friend. It was very hard. I suppose ; where I kept the paper. It was not there—he 
T must have been naturally guarded and reti- ‘had stolen it—my only hold was gone. 
cént, or I could not have gone through all that ; ; ‘*He came into the room while I stood there; 
I did, and concealed it from her. But she was She laughed outright at my accusations. The 
not watchful—she was so proud, that the idea : clergyman who married us was dead—the only 
of the truth never once occurred to her, and she $ witness dead too. 
knew me too thoroughly to be afraid that 1: ***You will be more quiet now,’ he said, in- 
should be guilty of what people call wickedness ; solently. ‘I mean well enough by you, but I 
in women, and weakness in men. ¢ won't endure your threats. You stand in my 

‘“‘Her mind was fully occupied. God knows; way. Why, it was honor enough to have me 
she had trouble enough! But, oh! if it was }deign to look at you. Proofs are not for such 
hard for her, think what it must have been for ; things as you are.’ 
me! ‘*He had done what I had never been able to 

‘Before two years had gone, I knew that he $ ’do—killed the love in my heart cold and dead! 
no longer loved me. Sorrow had made me wise. I did not hate him, as a passionate woman would 
I knew that he had never loved me, that I had § 3 have done; only I vowed that he should never 
been only considered as the means of a passing ; wrong me, or any innocent girl, by false vows 
gratification; when the time came that I stood i promises. 
in his way, he would trample me under foot as} ‘‘I told him so, quietly, but the look my face 
ruthlessly as cruel children do a worm. ; eaught then never left it since. He laughed 

“But I loved him. Neglect—cruelty—seeing : only. 
him yield more and more to base habits—harsh $ ‘‘‘Why, what ean you do?’ he asked. 
words and cold looks to his mother—nothing $ ‘*¢T shall prevent it,’ I said. ‘Remember, I 
had any effect. It seemed as if my love could ; warned you! I should hold your life very cheap 
not be killed, and that was the hardest part of } where my honor and the happiness of a pure 
my suffering. 3 girl were concerned.’ 

“T was so frightfully jealous. I knew what ‘‘He was a little disturbed, although he tried 
his life was—I watched him. The discovery of 3 ; to treat the whole matter slightingly. He did 
new treacheries did not seem to give me pain, ; ; not succeed in marrying the young woman, 80 
but I was utterly wretched until I had found : S for that time all was quiet. He was a little 
out the worst. After that, I would have a sort ; kinder to me for awhile—afraid, I believe—for 
of rest, until some premonition warned me that $he drank less then, and my warning was fresh 
he was starting on a fresh track. Then my rest- ‘in his mind, 


q 


lessness awoke once more, I must know every- s The five years passed, and Mrs. Grey died— 
thing. * $died in my arms. {[ kept my secret, even with 

“I believe that never two women suffered : her dying eyes on my face; in the other world, 
more from the evil deeds of one wicked man : where she must learn it, she would forgive me. 
than did his mother and I, during those five 3 “TI lived at the old house. I did not choose 
years. She did not complain even to me, but I 3 to go away and leave him free—my presence 
saw that it was killing her. I felt bitter toward 3 was some restraint, at least. My feelings toward 
her as she wore gradually away; at least she ; him never changed. As he drank more and sank 
could die, and even that privilege was denied : lower, his treatment of me was sometimes most 
me! brutal; but it did not make me hate him, only 

‘About a year before her death, I found that }in my mind there was always the firm resolve 


he wanted to marry a rich girl, whom he had ; that he should never marry any woman while I 


met in town. Oh! then I went mad! We had: s lived. 
quarreled sometimes—I had upbraided him, ‘ ‘I don’t believe I meditated upon any means 
although less than most women would have $ $ of preventing it; murder was not in my thoughts, 
done: but then my passion passed all bounds. ; only that should never be. 
I told him if he tried to bring such wrong upon ; “Five years more! Constance Everett came 
any girl, I would expose our secret; the world } here to live. He not only wanted her money, 
' 
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he loved her. 
had been only a weak man, I would have : 


further. 


length I spoke. 
“You must not try to marry that girl,’ I 


I did not care for that. If he ; 
been passive; but he should make no other ; : 
woman’s life a curse—he should wrong me no 3 3 to my room—lI was safe. 
: } appointed, whether instigated by angel or devil, 
“T watched—I knew all that went on. At 31 can’t tell. 


then he fell forward, with his head resting on 
‘ the table. 

“I threw the pistol out of the window—got 
I had done the work 


I was to do it—it was done.” 
She broke off abruptly as she had commenced. 
She had never once paused in her rocking, never 


said. ‘Remember, I warned you—it shall not 3 looked up, telling her story in a dull, passionless 


be!’ 
“You shall go into a mad-house!’ he cried, 
at last, in one of his insane passions. 
/ “Several times I talked with him; nothing 
was of any use, The last time he struck me 
on the forehead, with the handle of his whip, 
and left me senseless. 
“The day of their marriage was fixed. 


13 


3 way, as if she were repeating from characters 


inscribed in the dark stains. 

Shaken as the lawyer was, some moments 
passed before he could rouse himself sufficiently 
to speak, 

“I always meant to tell you,” she said; I 
should have sent for you if you had not come.” 

‘*But why do you live here?” he exclaimed. 


tried to warn the mother. Bad as she believed 3 ‘“‘“How could you bear to come back to the 
him, she would not listen to me, thinking me : house?” 


insane. I cannot tell if I was oram. I knew 
what I had to do—my nerves never faltered. 
“TI can’t say why I wished to avoid punish- 
ment. I did not want to live, yet I planned 
everything to escape detection. I had the sew- 
ing-woman here—I put her in the room next to 
mine—it was all a part of my plan. I settled 
upon the mode of his death. I took my watch 
in my hand and counted the number of minutes 


it took me to ruu from his room up the stairs to § alive. 
mine. I could do it before anybody in the house } 
could reach the hall after hearing the report of 
the pistol. 

“I knew they would not be able to convict ; 


me, I was warned that I should be able to 
earry out my design. 





slive here. 
$near me—I must live alone. 


“TI like it,” she answered; ‘I could not live 
anywhere else.” 

‘But in this room—to sit here alone.” 

‘«T like it,” she repeated; ‘I must sit here.” 

“Are you sorry for what you have done? Is 
it remorse that makes you lead this strange 
life?” 

She shook her head. 

“I am glad; I would do it again, if he were 
I feel no remorse—I am not afraid.” 
‘Never in the night?” 
“Never! When I was acquitted I had no 


‘intention of coming here—I could not help it— 


I don’t know why. I came—lI felt that I must 
I could not bear to have any one 
I took my old 


“That evening I emptied the water pitchers ? room—I tried to keep away from this side of 


in Mrs. Robert’s room and my own. I knew 


she would not go to bed without water. 


the house—I could not—only sitting nye. could 


I kept $I find rest. 
her talking in my chamber until I heard him $ $ 


“JI did not feel fear or remorse then, but 


come in. Everybody else had been in bed for 3 When I was out of this room, I felt as if I must 


hours. 


leaving me at the window. 
gloomy, just light enough to distinguish objects 
dimly. I hung my shawl by the window, and 


againts the white curtains, so that it looked as : 


if I was still standing there. I had tried the 
effect of it—I knew that she would swear to 
my being there; if she failed to look up, I 
should be back before she could reach my 
. room, and so frightened by the sound that I 
could not move. 
“I took the pistol out of my pocket. I was 
down stairs and in the room in a flash. There 
he sat—I stood behind him—I was not excited. 


in the least—I do not believe a pulse quickened. } 


I took aim and fired. There was one groan— 


> 





’ hasten here with all my speed—not a moment 
“She took the pitchers and went down stairs, $ was to be lost. 


So I settled down here—I sel- 


The night was 3 dom go out of these rooms—here in this chair, 


just where he sat, I live and watch those dark 
stains. I can’t tell you why—I must do it as 
long as I live.” 

He asked her a few more questions, she an- 
swered with apathetic indifference. Now that 
she had told him everything, any interest in his 
presence seemed force. At last she appeared 
to him, while he sat there, with the feeling a 
man has in nightmare, longing to be out of 
sight of the fated place forever, but physically 
incapable of moving. 

‘He started up at length. 

«I must go,” he said. 

She looked up vacantly. 
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“Oh! yes,” she said, suddenly; “yes, it is 
time. Go.” : 

He tried once more to urge her to leave the 
house; she only repeated, i 

**T am to live here—go away.” 

He hurried from the dwelling, and the outer 
door closed behind him with a hollow clang. A 
feeling he gould not resist forced him to go into 
the grove and look through the windows of the 
room. He could see her in the twilight sitting 
there—she had not stirred—she was rocking 
slowly back and forth, watching always the 
dark stains on the carpet. 

She lived there in that way for more than a 
year longer. The old man found her dead in 
her ehair one evening. He had noticed that 


ann 


she had not been visible, during the whole day, 
and, fearing that she was ill, made his way into 
the silent apartments. 

There she sat, hardly whiter or stiller than 
3 she had been during life, and the half-closed 
3 eyes seemed yet gazing at the dark stains. 

She was buried, and the neighborhood never 
knew the truth. A relative of Mrs. Grey, who 
‘inherited the property, had the house pulled 
, down; it was believed to be haunted, and she 
could find no one willing to live in it. 

There is a grain-field now where the dwell- 
ing stood; at the side of it the pine-trees still 
} shiver and moan, as if unable to forget the 
; dismal secret which they were powerless to re- 
} veal. 








MY BROTHER. 


BY MRS. SARAH A. WATSON. 


Sx the dark waves come and go, 
Come and go, 
With their solemn song of 
Song of woe. 
In his youth and beauty bright, 
They have borne him from my sight, 
Qut into the stormy night 
I saw him go. 


When he drifted from the strand, 
Where I lay, 
I could see his waving hand, 
Far away; 
*Twas a sad respite from doom, 
*Twas an echo from the tomb, 
"Twas a faint light ’mid the gloom 
Of a dark day. 


Still rolls on the solemn sea, 
Solemn sea, 

Music sounding drearily, 
Drearily ; 


woe, 


For those surging waves of war 

On the breakers sped afar, 

And the dim shores felt the jar 
Dr sway. 


*Ne«.th that dark sea of the dead, 
Of the dead, 

C:imly sunk that fair young head, 
Dear young head; 

One fair tress of waving hair, 

That my darling used to wear, 

Is all that’s spared me from th 
All is dead. 


But beyond death’s solemn sea 
We shall meet, 
Even now the waves beat high 
At my feet; 
Never more the clash of arms, 
Never more war’s dread alarms, 
In a loving Father’s arms 
We shall meet. 
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BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


Ox! for happy childhood! 
Oh! for young Spring’s day! 
Children are philosophers, 
In their simple way! 
They gather April’s sunshine 
For December’s day; 
And in their juvenescence keep 
The sunny side the way! 
Qh! for happy childhood! 
Oh! for days gone by! 
@h! for the aspirations 
Born, alas, te die! 


Oh! for the pure heay -petals 
Of our young Spring’s day— 

When our footsteps only knew 
The sunny side the way! 


Let us heed the lesson, 
In our manhood’s prime— 
Which came by intuition 
In youth’s happy time: 
Earth’s purest bliss is germing 
For us every day, 
And Heaven’s—if we only keep 
The sunny side the way! 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tue rebellion, in which Cecil had been the 
secret soul and spirit, was taken up and carried 
to a disastrous issue by many a braver and more 
honorable man. His sole object was ambition. 
Those who risked honor and life in the cause 
had a higher, if mistaken, motive; for many a 
powerful noble grew cold in Mary Tudor’s 
cause when it became certain that she had 
given herself, body and soul, to the Catholic in- 
terest, and was about to place a Spanish prince 
by her side on the throne of England. Then, 
as if by one simultaneous action, whole counties 
broke into open revolt. Men who had been true 
to the crown rose up, with passionate violence, 
against this Spanish union. The people, hating 
all foreigners, were dissatisfied. Sir PeterCarew 
rose in Devonshire. Sir Thomas Wyatt appeared 
in arms at the same time, mustering the men of 
Kent into action. As these men, who fought 
for the sake of conscience, approached London, 
Suffolk, the double traitor, rose up in open re- 
bellion there, proclaiming as his object the re- 
storation of Lady Jane Gray to the throne she 
had for ten days usurped, not content with the 
awful danger into which he had plunged his in- 
nocent child and her husband. This weak, bad 
man seemed insanely bent on dragging them 
down to death with his own red hands. 
escaped from prison, he felt no gratitude for 
the pardon his duchess had so eloquently won 
from the queen, no compunction regarding the 
gentle girl, who had been led to the very brink 
of the scaffold in her obedience to his ambitious 
commands. The death of Northumberland, who 
had perished on Tower Hill only two months be- 
fore, failed to war) or intimidate him. He was 
like 4 madman, running to and fro on the very 
brink of a precipice—a creature incapable of 
fear or gratitude, simply because he possessed 
no depth of feeling’ out of which these senti- 
ments could spring. 


Just § 





put down the Catholics and defeat the Spanish 
marriage, another proclaimed Lady Jane Gray, 
and still another was for deposing the queen 
and placing Elizabeth on her throne. 

* With these wild objects clashing each other, 
the rebels approached London. For hours and 
hours Mary was besieged in her own palace, 
and, but for her great personal courage and 
wonderful presence of mind, would have*been 
made a prisoner by Wyatt’s forces. It was a 
brief, mad struggle, and the crown came out 
victorious. The result Was terrible. Once more 
the Tower Hill must be érimsoned with innocent 
blood. There could be no mercy for Suffolk a 
second time. His proud countess might kneel 
forever at her royal kinswoman’s feet and kneel 
in vain—the measure of that weak traitor’s in- 
equity was full, and the scaffold, which he had 
just escaped, was now sure of its prey. 

But, alas! this was not all. Lady Jane, the 
fair bride, whose happiness had been so com- 
plete, whose ambition was but obedience and 
wifely love—this heavenly girl must pay the 


: penalty of her father’s crime. Under her name 


the Protestant leaders of this mad rebellion had 
acted, for the friends of Elizabeth had cautiously 
kept her in the background. Angry that her 
clemency had been so abused, distressed by the 
unpopularity of a union she had set her woman’s 
heart upon, influenced by a religion whieh had 
carried her august mother through so many sor- 
rows, Mary threw aside the gentle mercies that 
had marked the first week of her reign, and 
grew stern under a sense of the ingratitude 
which had followed her clemency. The war- 
ery of the insurgents, as they besieged her very 
palace, had been: “The Lady Jane, and no 
Spaniards!” The very men she had lifted out 
of captivity, and saved from death, now headed 
the enemies who sought to take ler life and 
crown, 

Now these pgople were once more in her 


Nor was Suffolk alone. In the wide-spread ; power. The Lady Jane and her young bride- 


and disjointed disaffection, called the Wyatt re- 


groom lay under sentence of death, a sentence 


bellion, no two persons seemed to be working} which Mary had never intended to carry out. 
for the same object. Qne man was only eager to: Suffolk was again in her hands and a me 
1 ; 
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Wyatt, the martyr of an opinion, Carew, and 
many another man, whose hatred of Spanish 
influence had been stronger than loyalty, were 
awaiting the hasty trial which was sure to land 
them on the scaffold. Mary’s council was, in- 
deed, clamorous for victims; the people who } 
leaned to the ancient religion were bitter in 
their denunciations of the gentle Protestant, 
whose name had twice been the watch-word of 
a rebellion. ‘Before Mary could be persuaded 
to affix her name to the death-warrant, it was 
rumored that the cruel parchment would surely 3 





state fortress. She knew that the Duke of Suf- 
folk had been arrested—that new peril sur- 
rounded the Lady Jane; but what could she, 
an old woman, do to avert a calamity so ter- 
rible? The letter which Mary had taken from 
Dr. Dee’s desk was in her hands. She knew 
the writing and could read it well; for, with 
natural quickness, she had made good use of 
her advantages while in the Suffolk family, and 
was better educated than many ladies of the 
land. But this only made her the more cau- 
tious. How could she present herself before 


pass the great seal within a few hours. This } the queen, with this proof of Elizabeth’s com- 
rumor reached the unhappy Duchess of Suffolk ; plicity with the Wyatt rebellion in her hands? 
and Lady Katharine Gray in the miserable soli- } And if she did, would it save the Lady Jane, 
tude of their palace on the Thames, from which against whom—innocent as she was—the ter- 
the husband and father had just been dragged {rible proof of her own Setlone’ 8 participation 
to prison. The poor duchess was helpless now. } existed. 

Only three months before she had knelt for Little Mary, in her great terror, after escap- 
merey at Mary’s feet and found it. The gra- : ing from Dr. Dee’s house, had told her grandam 
cious kindness extended to her, then, had met ; everything; even her secret visit to the Tower 
with a base return which no monarch could be } ; chamber and the tiny box she had brought with 
expected to forgive. Faint and sick at heart, $ 3 her was given in faithful detail. To Rachel’s 


Frances Brandon heard the death tidings which § keen mind the secret complicity of these men 
she had expected every hour, and sunk down | 
in her despair, waiting for the worst, without 
hope or a thought of resistance. 
shine filled her with shuddering like a wounded ; But then came the old question: 


against the queen was apparent, and she was 
also satisfied that, by some means, the Lady 
The very sun- } Elizabeth had been won to abet their treason. 
Would the 
animal; she hid away in the darkest room of 3 queen accept this evidence? And, if she did, 
her dwelling, listening with dull terror for the } what was its bearing on the fate of Lady Jane? 
awful gun which was sure to boom forth the ie the guilt of Elizabeth prove the innocence 
death of her first-born child. But Katharine ; of her unhappy cousin? No. While the con- 
was full of life, and the unreasoning energies } demning fact of that old man’s crowning trea- 
of youth wrestled with this terrible sorrow and : son, in proclaiming the Lady Jane a second 
would not submit. The very despair in her >time, remained, no effort to show the true 
young heart urged it on to action. She would ; motive of the uprising would avail. Cecil had 
see her sister—see the queen herself. It should g spoken the truth: If the rebellion succeeded, 
not be said that Katharine Gray sat still in help- } \ Elizabeth would reap the fruits—if it failed, 
less apathy, while the terrors of death hung over } Lady Jane must pay the penalty. 
her father and the sister whom she almost wor- { So old Rachel remained sad and disheartened, 
shiped. ; with a great secret preying upon her like a vul- 
While her mother was locked up in the soli- } ture, but guarding it with a sort of terror, lest 
tude of her own room, Katharine betook herself 3 more bloodshed might follow its disclosure. She 
once more to the Thames. They had told her } had seen enough of courts to know how danger- 
that no one was permitted to visit the Lady am a thing it was for one of her degree to hold 
Jane; that she was in that strict confinement ; a state-secret in her bosom, and crept away into 
which preceded: certain execution with state ; the solitude of her home, resolved to speak with 
prisoners, and that access to her or the Duke ‘no one. 
of Suffolk would be impossible eVen to her, his; One day, as she sat pondering these things 
child, Still she betook herself to the river, re- : over in this gloomy fashion, beset with dread 
solved to see those beloved ones or perish under Sand doubt, such as sometimes chain down the 


the grim shadows of the Tower. 

Old Rachel, too, had heard ,the dark rumors : 
and seen the captured noblemen, as they were : 
borne, singly or in mournful groups, to the } 
Tower. Her dwelling was on the banks of the : 
river, and hep, son still hejd his place in the ; 


S energies of old people, a sound of hands beat- 


ing against the outer door, and the cry of a 
voice calling her name, in piteous tones, aroused 


: : her. 


‘Rachel, old Rachel! I say, let me in. I am 
cold—the sleet cuts my face terribly—and my 
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feet are numb. Ob! let me in—let me in, I ; knocking against the broken ice, which clung 
say!” 3 3 like crystal fringes to the shore, and they were 

Rachel arose and opened the door. Upon the 3 swept off into the stream, which was whipped 
threshold-stone stood Lady Katharine, with a$into a tumult by the wind, and pelted into 
thin silken mantle hanging limp about her, and ? dreary roughness by the hail. m 
her dainty, high-heeled shoes wet with rain and} ‘She is my eldest grandchild. No, no, not 
clinging sleet. The hood of the mantle was 3 the little will-o’-the-wisp, you wot. She is tend- 
thrown back, and her beautiful golden hair was ; ing the house, and I have promised this one a 
frosted over with sleet and clinging hail. A 3 sight of the poor lady in the square Tower yon- 
creature more forlorn and yet more beautiful ; der, who has need of my skill, poor thing! But 
never presented herself before a fellow-creature ; send for my son, he will understand.” 
for help. Just then Rachel was relieved from all further 

“Oh!. Rachel, dear old Rachel, I have found 3 questioning by the appearance of her son, who 
you at home. It looked so lonely and cold I : came to the gate, where her progress had been 
thought the house was empty,” she cried, hold- 3 disputed, with a look of surprise not unmingled 
ing out her little, shivering hands. ‘Let me : with apprehension. 
come in, for I am in sore trouble, and you must § ‘*What, mother, is it you?” 
help me, for I have n@ one else. All ourold; The old woman fixed her keen eyes upon 
friends shyn us now; my poor mother is broken- $ him, and answered, with wonderful composure, 
hearted afd cannot act, so I come to you,; ‘‘Yes, my son. I hope the lady has not been 
Rachel.” $ impatient. It was no fault of mine that I did not 

The old woman took the two cold hands ex- é come sooner; but that Jack-o’-lantern, Mary, 
tended to her so piteously, and drew the young ; took a fancy to make ice-houses in the storm, 
creature toward the hearth where some oak ¢ and I was forced to bring her sister at last. 
logs burned cheerfully. She took off the wet } Now take me to the sick lady without more 
mantle, and, unfastening the diamond buckles sale. She will be weary of waiting; besides, 
of those tiny shoes, unprisoned the shivering ; this draught of air cuts one like a knife,” 
feet. $ The self-possession of this brave old woman 
He under- 
Rachel can do. She is ready.” stood that her object was to see Lady Jane, 

Katharine had but one wish, a wild one, ; and knew by her companion that the interview 

almost impossible of attainment. She must see } might prove a dangerous one; but he did not 
her sister, and get an interview with the queen $ hesitate to follow where his mother led, and 
at once before the sun went down. 3 turned at once to obey her. 

Rachel saw how deadly earnest she was, and; ‘‘Come this way, you will find the lady im- 
made no attempt to dissuade her. In truth, the } patient; but that is not strange, considering the 
old woman was glad to be called out of her ; trouble she is in.” 
weary brooding, glad to haye some task to per-$ They trode a long corridor, crossed a court, 
form. She went up to the loft and brought$and then, mounting a stair-case, entered a 
down the same disguise that Katharine had 3square stone chamber. The light which fil- 
worn once before. With her rich garments 3 tered through a long, grated window filled the 
covered by the serge mantle, and her beautiful $room dimly, revealing the scant furniture which 
features half-concealed by its clumsy hood, she $ it contained with gloomy indistinctness. It fell 


“There now, little one, tell me what old § gave her son time for reflection. 


went forth with Rachel in meek obedience, car- 
rying a basket of dried herbs on her arm. The 
little garden was now covered with snow, not 


¢ with more concentrated power on the gentle 
prisoner, who rose from her knees as the door 
$ opened, and cast a startled look toward the 





& green thing was to be seen from the door-step $ group that presented itself, as if, with every 
to the bank of the river; there was nothing in § turn of that huge lock, she expected her death- 
view but little pools of ice, ridges of sleet and 3 ; warrant. 

haze, the earth breaking through in patches ; § The old woman and her child * entered the 
of dull brown, The great, naked trees, over § room, The door closed upon them, Katharine 
the house, seemed to moan and wail over that $ § crept from behind the shelter of Rachel’s per- 
young creature as she passed; the wind shook $ 3 son, and moved, with ‘an unsteady step, toward 


the branches fiercely, and cold fragments of 
ice rained over her, and the chill struck to her 
heart. 

These two women entered the boat which lay 


the prisoner. 
“Oh, Jane, Jane! do you forget me—me, your 


: sister?” , 
: She pushed back the hood Corie ge 
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she spoke, and revealed those beautiful features ; Chidiagh: Katharine knelt at ern side and 
white as death, but with a glimmer of joy beam- drowned the lines which proved the ungrateful 





ing over them. The Lady Jane stood upright, ; complicity of Elizabeth in the late rebellion. 
for a moment, with her eyes turned upon that } When they had done reading, she questioned 
face. She had been praying for composure to; Rachel regarding the history of this paper, and 
die—for power to put aside all earthly affec-} hope grew strong in her bosom. 
tions and turn her soul entirely toward heaven. At first the Lady Jane exhibited some ex- 
A holy light filled her eyes—a smile of ineffable ; citement; the delicate whiteness of her cheek 
sweetness trembled on her lips. After the first } flushed redly, a look of eager inquiry bright- 
thrill of fear, which always shook her delicate ; ened her eyes; but as she read on, these signs 
frame when that ponderous door opened sud- 3 of agitation died away, and she closed the paper 
denly, the gentle serenity of her soul returned, ; with a deep sigh. 
and she struggled against the joyous bound of } : «Ts not here sufficient proof that this rebel- 
her heart, when that sweet, familiar face beamed $ : lion was to place Elizabeth on the throne, that 
upon her, as if human affection had been a sin. $ ’ she alone is concerned?” cried Katharine, 
But it was all in vain. A look of yearning fond- eagerly taking the paper from her sister's hand. 
ness broke into her eyes, her bosom heaved, her; » ‘“‘No,” answered Jane, ‘‘no. It may be some 
hands unclasped themselves, and, with a low, ; proof of her guilt, but not of my innocence, 
swelling sob, the doomed young creature flung ; Have no hope from it, my sister.” 
herself into Katharine’s arms. 2 But Katharine took the paper, flung her arms 
“T thought it was the warden with the death- 3 about the prisoner, and left the dungeon with 
warrant they tell me is preparing,” said Jane, ; her whole soul in a glow of hope. 
lifting her head and kissing Katharine with 
meek tenderness.  “‘But instead of that, God 3 CHAPTER XI. 


sends my sister, that we may weep together for } 3 Tue palace of Whitehall was still a scene of, 


the last time.” ; tumult. The rebellion, with its danger, had 
‘Jane, Jane, can nothing be done? Is the} $ subsided, and Queen Mary felt herself safe. 
queen implacable?” } But the commotion which had broken up the 


“‘We must not call her implacable, sister, she : domestic peace of her household still reigned ° 


is only just,” answered the gentle martyr, with} supreme. The tramp of armed men sounded, 
a sad smile, which rebuked Katharine’s pas- : day and night, in the corridors of the palace; 
sionate impetuosity. ‘My crime is one which } soldiers defiled the neighboring streets and kept 
féw monarchs could forgive.” vigilant guard at the gates. It was a gloomy 
“But you are blameless—you have done no : season for the new queen, whose heart had been 
wrong,” sobbed Katharine. $ deeply wounded by an opposition to her mar- 
“Is there no wrong in weak yielding, in} vinge which had almost hurled her from the 
seizing upon that which justly belongs to an-3 throne. Weary with excitement, grieved in 
other? Nay, sweet sister, do not attempt to} all her womanly feelings, yet triumphant as 2 
extenuate my guilt, nor question the queen’s : sovereign, she had returned from her council- 
justice.” ¢ chamber, where Gardiner and his fellow minis- 
Jane spoke quietly and with deep sadness. ; ters had forced their cruel advice upon her with 
Katharine held her breath and gazed in wéeder } a relentlessness which she had no power to re- 
on that face, so young, so beautiful, and yet sist. Gladly, even then, would she have revoked 
with the most holy expression of martyrdom; the death-warrant which those ruthless men 
purifying it into something saintly. $ had almost extorted from her, but she was no 
“Oh! Jane, my sister, this cannot be! The : longer the triumphant queen, untrammeled by 
queen loved you once, she is kind and conscien- $ advices, and free to act from the impulses of 
tious. I will go to her.” 3 her own heart, which had so generously granted 
Jane shook her head. ‘Sister, it would be} a pardon to Suffolk on her first glorious entry 
of no avail.” $ into the capital of her kingdom. Now she was, 
Then-old Rachel came forward and took from ; in part, the slave of an unscrupulous ministry, 
her bosom the letter which Cecil had written to} and more especially of Gardiner, whose force of 
Elizabeth. ; character and iron will, aided by the supersti- 
“Let the queen know all. If she is a just ; tious obedience which she was ever ready to 
woman, she will not allow the innocent to die} render to an exacting church, kept all her no- 
guilty,” she said. $ bel attributes in abeyance, 
y Suiie Gray took the letter and- read iti But Mary could not yield herself to the cruel- 
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ties so persistently enjoined upon her without a 3 allows women to govern is a cruelty to the sex. 
struggle. It was impossible to forget that the ; The sword of justice is far too heavy for my 
lovely creature, whose life had been forfeited } frail hand, yet when I would gladly strengthen 
by a dash of her hand, had once been the most } my weakness and incompetency with the supe- 
loved play-mate of her gentle brother—that her ; rior wisdom of a prince who is accustomed to 
fault was one of submission only. Thus, with govern, behold the result: open revolt! Then 
the feelings of a murderess, she came forth from ; the gallows and the scaffold!” 
her council-chamber, where the fate of Lady} While the queen was speaking, she had turned 
Jane had been discussed, pale as death, and 3 as if unconsciously, and, guided by her attend- 
with a look of heavy pain about her eyes. 3 ant, moved down a passage which led to the 

Slowly, and with a languid step, she traversed } park. In doing this, they passed a side entrance 
the ante-rooms and corridors that led to her own } where a single sentinel was placed. There a 
apartments, leaning upon one of her gentle- 3 female stood in eager conversation with the 
women as she walked. This lady had been the } man, who had leveled his halberd, and was dis- 
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faithful friend of her early life, and shared the 
anxieties of her exaltation with the same hum- 
ble devotion which marked her conduct then. 

“Your highness is ill,” she said, lifting her 
eyes compassionately to the pale face of the 
queen. ‘‘No wonder, shut up in that council- 
chamber from morning till night, without a 
breath of fresh air, and such horrid work to do. 
Alas! dear mistress, this power is a terrible 
burden to fall on a woman.” 

“It is indeed,” said the queen, lifting one 
hand to her forehead, ‘the power of life and 
death; yet not the power, only the responsi- 
bility. Oh! Margaret, I may tell you, this exe- 
cution of our young cousin troubles me! It 
seems as if this hand, which signed her death- 
warrant, will never cease trembling.” 

“Alas! your highness, and must it be?” 

“Do not ask in that pleading voice, Margaret. : 
My lord bishop, the chancellor, will have it so.” 

“Nay, your grace, but he is not sovereign of } 
England.” 

“I almost wish he were, or any other person 
who could perform these terrible duties—if they 
are duties—without this pain,” said Mary, press- 
ing the hand closer and closer to the forehead. 

“Nay, your grace, think of something else,” 
answered the lady, with an effort at cheerful- 
ness. ‘A turn in the park might relieve the 
pain. All the avenues are guarded, and there 
is no danger of rebels now.” 

“Yes, I am pining for the fresh air; but, 
Margaret, are you certain that no sight like 
that which drove me from the window, yester- 
day, will poison the air?” 


“Nay, my mistress, they have hung no trai- } 
tors in the park. I marvel that the council } 


should permit these horrid sights within view of 
the palace.” 

“It is the bitter fruits of treason, my good 
Margaret, bitter alike to the subject that rebels, 
and the sovereign who is constrained to punish. 
Alas! I sometimes think that the Iw which 


’ puting her passage into the palace. 


“TI tell you it is of no use. My orders are 
3 strict. No one must enter by this door.” 
’ The young woman, who had been attempting 
to thrust a purse of gold upon the sentinel, drew 
$ back with a faint moan, and was about to turn 
away, when she saw the queen and her attend- 
ant moving through the passage. 

“Look! look, it is her majesty! Throw up 
} your halberd, man, for I will speak to her.” 

Two white hands seized upon the m&n’s hal- 
berd, which was wrenched from their grasp with 
5a force that sent the young creature reeling 
$ back against the stone-work of the gateway. 

The queen saw the struggle. A single glimpse 
of the pale, eager face, looking after her with 
N such keen anxiety, made her pause and hold 
; her breath. The face, so like that of Lady Jane 
: 3 Gray, whose death-warrant she had signed, in- 
; stantly struck her with amazement. 
: ‘‘Margaret, what is that—who is that?” she 
: cried. ‘Go and look—holy mother! go and 
look!” 
; Margaret went to the entrance of the cor- 
} ridor and spoke a few words to the female, who 
still hovered near the sentinel. Then she re- 





; turned to the queen, greatly agitated. 


$ «Tt is her sister, the Lady Katharine Gray, 
3 whose forced marriage with Lord Herbert, the 
* Earl of Pembroke’s son, your grace has heard 
i of. She craves speech of your highness—nay, 
3 demands it.” 

3 “Demands it?” said the queen, drawing a 
i deep breath, while a flush of crimson shot over 
$ her cheek like aflame. ‘Demands it! Treason 
grows bold!” 

She was about to walk forward, but Lady 
Katharine saw the movement, and, clasping her 
hands, held them»dut in piteous appeal. 

Mary moved on with a ge.ture of impatience, 
but she turned again, after a moment, and ad- 
dressed her attendant. 


“Return to her, my good Margaret; she may 
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follow us into “the giets We ‘shall be alone § faint ghame of color came ona: went athwart 
there, and my lord chancellor need not know.” the delicate whiteness of her cheek, shooting 

The lady-in-waiting went back to Katharine, up, in lines of tender pink, across her teinples, 
who still lingered near the entrance, and ordered } a sure sign, to those who knew her, of intense: 
the sentinel to let her pass into the palace. With ; feeling. 

a few hasty words of encouragement she led the “Alas! poor child!” she said. “If it rested 
the unhappy young creature forward through ; alone with Mary Tudor, she would gladly re- 
the corridor, and into the park, where Mary wes clasp those pearls around your sister’s neck 
walking with a slow, weary. step. and let her go free. Heaven is my judge, I 

When she saw the two approaching, the queen ; have no desire to cut her young life off, knowing 
turned into a path shaded thickly with a growth 3 well that, if she perishes, it will be for the sins 
of wild shrubbery now out of leaf, and sat down ; of others.” 
on a bench sheltered by its naked branches,; ‘If! Oh! madam, you say if! There is still 
through which the wind was sighing with a dole- ‘ a doubt. Knowing how innocent my sister is, 
ful chilliness that made her shiver. 3 and how basely her name has been used in this 

Katharine came down the path. Her face $ 3 rebellion, you will send her into exile with her 
was pale, but illuminated with eager hope. She ; husband. Let her live in France, or Spain, or 
walked quickly and swept back the branches in $ in any place where no one shall ever guess that 
her progress, impatient that they should bar ; this fatal curse of royal blood is upon her.” 
her way to the queen’s feet. $ The queen shook her head; but it was mourn- 

““My gracious sovereign!” she cried, sinking $ fully, not with decision. 
to her knees on the cold earth, with her sweet: “If it were possible—if it were only pos- 
face uplifted, and the breath panting through 3 sible!” she said. 
her pale lips like sobs of air that precede a3 ‘Mercy is always possible to a great sover- 
storm. ‘‘‘Have mercy, oh! have mercy upon ; eign!” cried Katharine. 
her, if you would not see me die at your feet,: «Poor child!” answered the queen; ‘you for- 
and so sweep us all from a fatal nearness to$ get that one of the very first acts of our reign 
your throne!” was one of forgiveness to the head of your 

‘“«My poor child, my gentle cousin!” said the} house. How has it been requited?” 
queen, extending her hand, but drawing it back ; ; Katharine drooped like a flower suddenly 
again with a painful consciousness that the ges- broken from its stalk. A flood of hot shame 
ture in itself promised more than she might be 3 crimsoned her neck and face. She answered, 
able to grant. ¢ in a low voice, 

But Katharine seized the hand with a burst ‘‘Madam, you speak of my father—God help 
of passionate gratitute and laid her cold cheek } him!—his fault has been grievous; but our 
upon it. 3 ’ blessed Saviour forgave greater sins than his!” 

‘«*You will not kill her! There is pity in those These words drove back the gentle sympathy 
eyes, and this hand trembles to my touch. Oh! which Mary had, up to this time, felt for her 
lady, it is kindred blood that thrills in meeting. : cousin. The brightness of glittering steel came 
Remember, she also is your cousin—she also ; into her eyes, her features grew rigid. 
loved you since we were little children, playing; ‘Do not plead for him—the ingrate—the— 
at your feet.” ; but these are harsh words to say of a father to 

The queen looked down upon that gentle: his child.’ Only be silent regarding the Duke 
pleader, and her eyes filled with tears. Katha-; of Suffolk, and remember if Lady Jane Gray 
rine took heart from that pitiful glance. She 3 dies, it,is her own father who sends her to the 
drew a string of pearls from her bosom and 3 scaffold. His sentence, at least, is just.” 
held them up, quivering in her hand like hail- Katharine shrunk and trembled under these 
stones rescued from a winter-storm. fearful words, but still she wept and pleaded 

“They were your own gracious gift when my ; for her sister. Again Mary’s face softened— 
sister was only twelve years old. I was stand- § ‘ again a mist came into her eyes. 
ing by when you clasped them about her neck, } 3 “If it could be proven that she knew nothing 
that neck—oh! heaven help us!—which you } S of this Wyatt rebellion, that it was got up for 
have given to the axe. Lady—queen—cousin! § any purpose but that of placing her on the 
If you hope for haytpiness in this world, or here- ; ; throne she has once usurped—then, amma 


after, take back that cruel warrant!” : mercy might have some show of reason.’ 
s 


Up to this time the queen had not agent As Mary uttered this sentence, Katharine 
but ‘her eyes were fall of mournful pity, and } started and pressed one hand to her besom, 
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where the letter which little Mary had brought 
from the house of Dr. Dee had been placed. 
This letter was her last resort. She was de- 
termined not to implicate Elizabeth unless it 
was absolutely necessary, in order to save her 
own sister. But, solemnly believing that the 
rebellion had originated in the sole purpose of 
placing Elizabeth on the throne, and that the 
duke, her own father, had been deceived in 
its object, when he took the fatal step which 
threatened to ruin them all, she determined to 
reveal the whole, if entreaties failed to move 
the queen to compassion. 

“She was ignorant of this wicked movement 
as the child of a week old,” said Katharine, re- 
solved to leave nothing unsaid which might save 
her from the necessity of implicating the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth; ‘‘she told me so with her own 
lips, that never uttered a falsehood since they 
learned to speak.” 

The queen smiled coldly at the idea that the 
word of a condemned person would be con- 
sidered as being of any consequence in her 
council. Katharine understood the meaning of 
her smile and drew the letter from her bosom. 

“It is to save my sister, who is innocent,” 
she said, with mournful earnestness. ‘It were 
a sin to hold back the evidence which should 
in justice redeem her life.” 

Mary took the letter and read it through. 
Katharine looked in her face with keen anxiety. 
She saw the color fade away from those thin 
features, leaving nothing but bluish shadows 
around the eyes and temples. The lines about 
the queen’s mouth quivered, for a moment, and 
then grew rigid as steel, while her whole face 
seemed hardening with pain. 


letter, alluding to her age and unsettled health, 
connecting them with her marriage in a manner 
most offensive to womanly pride, had stung her 
like serpents. She forgot the unhappy young 
creature, who had risen from her knees and was 
following in wild surprise—forgot that any one 
but herself could suffer, and hurried on, clench- 
ing the letter in her hand till the door of the 
council-chamber shut her in. 

Katharine paused in her rapid walk and stood 
in the dim corridor, dumb with surprise, and 
sick with hope deferred, gazing blankly at the 
massive door of the council-chamber. She 
3 would not give up her object and go home; 
that would be madness. But where to betake 
herself, or how to act, she could not tell. As 
she stood there, hesitating and doubtful, a per- 
son came quickly from the council-chamber and 
almost ran down the corridor, evidently in hot 
haste to perform some urgent mission. He 
paused, cast a questioning look at Katharine, 
in passing her, and hurried on. At another 
time this look might have wounded the high- 
born lady’s pride, but now she scarcely heeded 
it. A tall window, sunk deep in the wall, offered 
her a chance of concealment, while she waited 
for the queen to come out. To this recess she 
went, and, in the gorgeous twilight cast through 
3 its stained glass, stood patiently waiting. 

3 At last the queen came forth, followed by a 

thin, dark-eyed man in clerical garments, who 
was conversing with her eagerly, but in a low 
Mary still bore traces of agitation in 





s 


s 


3 voice. 
her face, her step was firm, her eye vigilant as 
if it searched everywhere for some enemy. 


: “Do not fear me. This princely ingrate shall . 
3 find that I can be a just queen as I have proved 


Perhaps in the whole range of human emo- $a kind sister. We must not take her guilt as 
tions there is none so heart-rending as a first {assured at once; she shall be tried in all fair- 
conviction of ingratitude in those we love and 3 ness, and if proven guilty, why, then let the 
have dealt kindly with. That Mary felt the : daughter follow her mother, and by the same 
pang of pangs, was evident in all her features ; red path; I will not interfere to save her!” 
—in the shrinking together of her frail form, 3 Mary was passing the window as she said 
and the bitter smile that at last crept about her ; this. Her companion glanced his sharp eyes 
lips. Twice she read the letter, examining every } that way and drew himself up, haughtily, when 
word; then she folded it up, with slow delibera- } Katharine moved out of the rich gloom and 


tion, and arose. Passing by Katharine—who 
was still on her knees—as if she had been a 
stone in her way, she hurried down the path, 
allowing the train of her black velvet dress to 
sweep the earth, where it gathered up withered 
grass and dead leaves, through which the gold 
and pearls that bordered it glistened like fire. 
If Mary had been gentle at first, she was active 
and imperious now. A burning sense of her 
sister’s ingratitude aroused the spirit of Henry 
the Eighth in her bosom. Some words in the 


3 threw herself, a second time, before the queen. 

“Oh! madam, speak to me! I cannot live 
with this awful doubt on my heart.” 

The queen paused, looked from Katharine to 
3 her minister, half-bewildered by this sudden 
s appeal, and made an impatient movement as if 
she would have passed on without answer. 

‘Alas, alas!” cried Katharine, clinging to the 
¢queen’s garments, and pushing the minister 
back with passionate violence when he attempted 
to force her away. “I was so hopeful half an 
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hour ago; now you will not speak tome. Re- 
member it is a sister’s life I plead for.” 

‘*Madam, who is this,” inquired Gardiner, 
without lifting his voice, ‘‘that should beset us 
with such clamor?” 

The queen had resumed her self-possession, 
and with it a remembrance of the scene so ab- 
ruptly broken off in the park, 

“It is Katharine Gray, sister to the unhappy 
lady in the Tower. She is well-nigh distraught 
with trouble, poor child! We must not deal 
harshly with her for loving her sister.” 

The cardinal cast a sharp glance at Katha- 
rine, and muttered under his breath, ‘‘ Another 
serpent’s egg hatching! Would that we might 
tread them all out at once. Young and comely, 
and married withal; would she too were in the 
Tower, wanting the mercy she craves for an- 
other.” 

, Gardiner had a habit of muttering thoughts 

like these under his breath; but Katharine was 
looking at him, and his eyes spoke out what his 
tongue concealed. 

“Oh! my lord,” she cried, in affright, ‘do 
not be angry with me. Her grace listened to 
gentle thoughts of my sister but now; one word 
from you would win a full pardon for one of the 
best and most lovely.’ 

‘*Hush, minion! I care not to prate of youth 
and beauty. It is unseemly, the more especially 
when you speak of a person dyed crimson in 
treason—steeped to the lips’ with ingratitude.” 

“Do not speak of ingratitude here,” said the 
queen. “It is nearer our own person such 
charges should lie. This poor lady owes us 
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:her own decision. It was all a mockery, and 
it was really wonderful how bland and gentle 
he became the moment his crafty object was 
obtained. His control over the queen was not 
yet so complete that he dared to, oppose her 
openly ; but he could always bring the influences 
of religion to bear upon her, and make the thing 
he willed seem an imperative duty. He lifted 
Katharine from the floor and supported her with 
his arm, for she was faint and ill-feeling—oh! 
how keenly !—that her suit was denied, yet be- 
reft of the power to plead or speak again in her 
sister’s behalf. 

‘Leave her to me, your highness,” said the 
crafty churchman. ‘TI will teach her how best 
to reach the conscience of her sister. Now I 
bethink me, is not this lady the wife of Lord 
Pembroke’s son? Was she not wedded to Lord 
> Herbert on the day Lady Jane was married to 
* the husband who is with her in the Tower?” 

Katharine released herself from Gardiner’s 
arm, glowing crimson under his words. 

3 “They call me Lady Herbert,” she said, “and 
5 I was, in truth, married as you say; but it was 
S against my will and in defiance of the king’s 
§ command.” 

$ The cardinal smiled. This marriage, which 
was no union, pleased him. 

3 ‘See how the men who have ruled this king- 
: dom can trifle with a holy sacrament like that 
$ of marriage,” he said. ‘It were but justice to 
3 free this persecuted maiden of her bonds.” 

$ We have too many weighty and most pain- 
; ful matters before us just now for thoughts of 
3 this kind,” answered Mary; “but when they 





nothing, save the little kindness one shows a3 have passed by, remind us of a promise that 
child. I do beseech you, my lord chancellor, S this case shall be leoked into and settled justly.” 


think if the Lady Jane cannot be saved without ; 
peril to the state?” 

**And a heretic,” was the cold, terse answer. 
‘“‘Ah! yes—well, let that be a condition of our 
pardon. Go to your sister, child, and promise 
both freedom and favor, in the queen’s name, 
if she will but come into the holy church, It is 
this disposition to heresy that breeds traitors!” 

‘‘Madam, it will be useless. Jane is not so 
fearful of death that she will become an apostate 
to escape it. In this decision you consign her 
to the block,” said Katharine, firmly. 

“We will not think so,” answered the queen. 
“Bear our message, and the mother of heaven 
give you success,” 

Gardiner smiled—one of those cold, crafty 
smiles that bespoke his cruel character far bet- 
ter’than words, He had adroitly found a way 
of relieving the queen’s conscience by shifting 
the responsibility of Lady Jane Gray’s death on ; 





A gleam of satisfaction swept Katharine’s pale 
face, but her own unhappy fate seemed as no- 
thing when she thought of her sister. 

“Oh! madam, madam!” she cried, with sud- 
den passion, “if you would only deal as kindly 
with my sister.” 3 

“Hush!” answered the queen, releasing her 
robe from Katharine’s grasp. ‘‘We have placed 
the Lady Jane Gray’s fate in her own hands.” 

A faintness, like that of death, came over 
Katharine. She sallied back and leaned against 
the sculptured stone-work of the window. When 
this dizziness left her, she was in the window 
recess, alone with Gardiner, who was saying, 

“Come with me to my oratory, and I will tell 
you how to awaken Lady Jane’s conscience.” 

She looked into his face despairingly, saying, 

‘* Leave me—leave me—but for you, the queen 
would have pardoned my sister.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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MADGE 


BY MARY E. 


We were sitting by the glow of the firelight, § 
Madge and I, talking of our late bereavement, 
and trying to picture the future deprived of the $ 
hope that had always brightened it. Months } ; 
had passed since my brother’s sudden death i in} 3 
China had left Madge an orphan; but the news } 
had crossed the wide ocean before we heard it, ? ; 
and so not many weeks were gone since we 3 
knew the sad tidings. Eighteen years before, 
my brother Rupert had placed his motherless } 
babe in my arms and accepted a lucrative trad- 3 
ing position in China; from that day I had never 
seen his face, and Madge knew nothing of her 
father’s looks, save what was conveyed by the 3 
large oil painting taken of him in his first flush 3 
of manhood. Long, loving letters he had writ- ; 
ten by every mail, and our ample income came ; 
to us across the wide sea, while year after year 
the bright hope of his return was postponed, as ; 
he piled up the treasure to enrich Madge, at? 
some future time, and at last the news of his? : 
death told us how precious, in our lonely life, 3 
the hope of his coming had been. He had been ; 
sun-struck, and, upon examination of his papers, § 
it was found that he left no will; so, while Madge 3 
was rich, very rich, I. was left without one dol 
lar more than the small income inherited from ; 
my father, a mere pittance, which I had eked | 
out by sewing until I came to be mother to my 
niece. I knew that Madge would never let me 
want, so ne new pang of future poverty was 
added to my sincere grief at Rupert’s death. 

As the fair girl sat by the firelight, the warm 
glow from the open grate playing on her heavy 
black dress, lighting up her sunny curls and 
delicate beauty, I wondered if the world held a 
purer, more childlike heiress than the one who > 
sat before me. Suddenly laying her head on 
my lap, she said, 

“Aunt Fanny, some of these days, when I} 
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CLARKE. 


peal at the bell, which made us both start to our 
feet? 

George, our polite footman, opened the door 
in a quiet way, and spoke softly, 

“‘A gentleman, Miss Norton, to see Miss Mar- 
 garet. +s 

‘*We see no one, George,” said Madge, hastily. 

“‘T told him so, Miss; but he said you would 


3 see him if I said he was from China, and had a 


letter from your father.” 

‘‘Show him up,” I said, quickly, ‘and light 
the gas here, George.” 

As our visitor crossed the room, in the full 
glare of the gas, I knew face, step, and manner. 
My traitor heart beat nearly to suffocation, and 
I could feel my hands tremble; but fortunately 
he spoke first to Madge, and, before he turned 
to me, I was quiet again. 

‘We are not strangers, Miss Frances,” ‘he 
; said, cordially, clasping.my hand; ‘‘and you 
$ must tell Miss Margaret how dearly I love her 
father.” 

I tell her! My poor heart sank before the 
task of recalling the past, but I steadied my 
voice to say, 

«Almost from infancy, Madge, your father and 
Mr. Noell were friends, through boyhood, youth, 
and manhood, scarcely separated. School-mates, 
college-chums, and finally partners in business.” 

“You were with my father when he died?” 
said Madge, eagerly. 

‘‘Dead!” he cried, in a voice of agony. ‘Ru- 
pert dead!” 

“Did you not know it?” 

“T left China a year ago, have been in Europe 
ever since, writing often, but moving from point 
to point too rapidly to get letters: I came here 
at your father’s request, to—tell me about it,” 
he added, huskily, after a long pause. 

Madge was already sobbing, so I told him. I 


am of age, we will travel, you and I, far into ; knew that no brother gave a more fervent love 
Europe, over our own country, and—visit one ; to brother than he had given Rupert, and won- 
grave in China. Oh! if he had only come home, 3 dered not to see the staiely head bowed, the 
or left one wish of his to fulfill, one line to guide ; whole frame quiver with anguish under my re- 
me for the future, one trust to make the lWad- cital. After a long silence, he rose and placed 
star of my life; but the sudden blow found him a letter in my hand. 

well and careless, hoping soon to meet us, and ‘Read it alone,” he whispered. ‘I will come 


left us only thie weary wealth amassed at the } again to-morrow,” and when Madge turned, he 


price of a life’s separation.” had left the room. 
Was it in answer to her wish,that sudden,loud; We parted early, for each was excited and 
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MADGE AND I. 

eager to be alone, and, once in my own room, I$ every anecdote of our lost one, every little event 
opened Rupert’s letter. It was a strange letter} of the past eighteen years possessed a never- 
for me to read, for my brother begged me to fading charm for us. 

win Madge for his friend’s wife. ‘‘You know, § Madge talked to me at first of her father’s 
dear Fanny,” he wrote, ‘that Arthur is younger § wish, always adding some word of affection for 
than me, barely thirty-eight now, nearly your} her lover, or some hope for the future; but as 
own age, and he will make my darling a kind, : the weeks wore away, these moments of confi- 
“good husband. He has grown weary of the life $ dence became rarer, till they ceased entirely, 
here, and has withdrawn his handsome fortune } She spent hours alone, grew silent and sad, 
“from the firm to live in America. In a little } while I, thinking it only maidenly reticence, 
time, after I have arranged the business here, I: grieved, but did not wonder. It was spring 
will follow him,” and more followed, expressive : time before she let me see her heart; then, one 
of his wish to see Madge his friend’s wife. ; day, she bent her fair head on my bosom, saying 

All the youth we had spent together rushed § softly, 
back upon my memory as I read—the daily in-} ‘‘ Aunt Fanny, pity me; I am so unhappy.” 
“tercourse ‘between Arthur and myself, brought ; Surprised as I was, I gave no token of it, only 
about by his intimacy with Rupert—the hours ; drew her closer in my arms to say, 

of converse—the unconscious danger which I: ‘Why, darling?” 

never knew till his farewell opened my eyes, ‘*Because I cannot grant my father’s wish. I 
and I knew that, for the calm, brotherly affec- ; do not, I never shall, love Arthur Noell.” 
tion he gave to me, I had poured out, at his} ‘‘He is a good man, Madge.” 
feet, the strongest love of my heart. Eighteen} ‘And I respect him, love him as my father’s 
years before, he had left me, hiding my secret } friend, but not as I should love my future hus- 
under grief for my brother’s departure, and now ’ band; and then, aunt Fannie, he does not love 
_I must again smother my heart to speed his ; me.” 

wooing with my brother’s child. All night I; ‘Oh! Margaret, he does, he must!” 
sat before the fire, living again the past Ihad$ ‘But he does not. His eyes wander, when 
thought dead. Pale, faded, and poor, what had he talks to me, to rest on your face; it is your 
I to place against the young heiress’ numerous} opinion guides him, it is your voice he listens 
attractions? Tf in that dead past, when I was: for, your step he watches to catch when we are 
young and fair, he had been blind to my attrac-§ alone.” 

tions, surely now there was no néw charms to 3 ‘*We nre old friends,” I said, gently. 
win him. Over my heart I drew a veil, fasten-{ ‘Your heart is beating under my ear as if the 
” ing it with pride, and, as the gray dawn crept; tide of blood would burst it. Oh! aunt Fanny, 
in at my window, I fell asleep, only to waken } you love him, do you not?” she said, imploringly. 
as my pet tapped at my door to summon me tos I put her from me; dizzy and faint I went 
breakfast. ° from her to battle over agaim’with my painful 

Before Arthur came again, she had read her} secret. For hours I paced my room, trying to 
father’s letter, and learned that he had left her $ school my heart, and thén went down again. 
a wish of his to guide her life. I dared not § As I entered the sitting-room, I saw Arthur 
trust myself to keep it from her, and I sincerely ’ Noell bending over Madge, heard his voice say, 
tried to forward Rupert’s plan. I told her of} ‘No, I am not angry, dear child. I thank 
Arthur Noell’s youth, of his honor, generosity, $ you from my heart for your frankness, which 
and truth, of the noble rectitude that won? lightens my path now. I, like you, have tried 
men’s respect, the gentle gallantry that gained ; to force my affection, to turn the tender affec- 
women’s smile. Stabbing my own heart with; tion a father might feel into the burning ardor 
every word, I painted him to her young heart } of a lover; I, like you, have failed. I love you 
as he had appeared to mine, and when he came, ? fondly, Madge, but my pulse does not leap to 
with his noble bearing, his frank, good face, § your voice as it does to ” he paused. 
and deep, pitying voice, to indorse my words, Is ‘Aunt Fanny?” questioned Madge, eagerly. 
stole away, leaving him to woo the heart I had § «Ah! you witch, have you guessed my secret? 
opened for him. $ Plead for me, Madge, for I love her.” 

Many weeks passed, finding him our daily} I was stealing away, but Madge spied me. 
visitor. We ‘had been refused to all visitors, } Quick as a thought she was beside me, drawing 
after Rupert’s death, but the very cause that § me forward with a cry that brought stronger 
cast out other society drew him into closer in- : arms than hers to encircle me, a deeper, tenderer 
tercourse. Every incident of his life in China, } voice to speak pleading words of love in my ear. 
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TASSEL PIN-CUSHION. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 




































































Tas novel Pin-Cushion is very easily made, ; it will not separate from it when itis dry. In 
and has a most elegant appearance. The foun- } } the process, the paper must be well rubbed 
dation of the Tassel Pin-Cushion must be strong } ’ down; and in taking a fresh strip, the edges 
and firm. It can be made of cardboard; but in } * must not overwrap each other, as the joint would 
‘this case, extreme care must be used for the ; then show. When completed, this moulded 
joints not to show, as that would much detract : frame-work must be left until the next day, 
from the neatness, which is so requisite in every ; when the margins, both of the top and the bot- 
artidle of fancy work. The better way is to ; tom, being neatly cut, the work can be ‘con- 
take some long strips of smooth cartridge paper, ; tinued. 
rather wider than the depth of the whole Pin-? This frame is now to be covered with velvet, 
Cushion, and make a shape by winding them : carefully/and strongly stitched over its edges, 
round and round a cylinder. A smooth jelly- ; both atthe top and the bottom. An inner case 
jar makes a very good mould for this purpose. ‘ for thé cushion having been filled with wool, 
The strips of paper must be damped \with a ; and govered with velvet sufficiently large for 
sponge, and then pasted on the other side, after | the surface to rise above the shape, also well 
which they are to be carefully passed round the $ stitched down all round, must be inserted in 
jar. Of course, a length sufficient to enclose : : the’ inside of the frame, and in its turn care- 
the mould must be left without paste, otherwise : fully secured. —- 
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The decoration now remains, of which our 
illustration will furnish a clear idea. The dia- 
mond-work round the top is done by threading 
first a row of loops at the given distances, and 
then forming the diamond by successive loops, 
continued by taking up the central bead of the 
first; and so repeating. The roll of beads at 
the top and bottom of the cushion are then to 
be added. These may be done in differept ways, 
according to taste; a roll or a plait of beads 
look equally well. 


The roll is easily done, by : 
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threading both ends into a strong needle, pass- 
ing it through the large beads which forms its 
head, and, with the same silk, fastening it on 
to the shape; these tassels being too heavy to 
be left suspended from the diamond bead-work 

The beads for this Pin-Cushion should be 
about equal quantities of chalk-white and tran- 
sparent-white, relieved by a smaller portion of 
steel. In threading for the tassels, a ¢ertain 
length should be allowed for the chalk-white 
loops; and the same length for the transparent- 


taking a few strings of beads and sewing them ; white. Five loops of each of these, with three 
on, the silk of each encircling-stitch being also $ or four of the steel, make a pretty tassel. 
covered with beads; but always remembering 
to take the same number on the needle. 

The tassels are best made by threading a long 
string, dividing it into the proper lengths, fast- 
ening it in the middle with a needleful of silk, 





Ruby-colored velvet forms an excellent con- 
trast with these white beads; but there aro 
ether colors which are very handsome also in 
their effect, so that the choice is open as a 
matter of taste. 
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INITIAL LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of this number we give an alpha- ; done in fine chain-stitch, and the letter filled in 
bet, printed in colors. It is for marking towels, } with @e cotton. For colored bordered towels, 
etc., etc., and is to be done in black silk and 3 the letters should be filled in with cotton, the 
colored working cotton. The black is to be ‘same color as border; but red washes best. 





POSTILLION BODY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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BABY’S EMBROIDERED SHOE. 
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Our diagram, this month, is that of one of 
the Postillion Bodies, now so fashionable. This 
diagram is drawn for a lady of good figure and 
medium height, and consists of back, side-piece, 
front, and sleeve. It is, of course, to be made 
of the same material as the dress, and may be 
trimmed in various ways, according to taste. 


We take this opportunity of reminding our 
readers, that in cutting out from our patterns 
nothing should be allowed for seams, as all the 
necessary allowances, have been already made. 
The sizes of the different parts of the pattern 
are given in inches, so that a full-sized paper 


3 pattern can be cut from this diagram. 





BABY’S EMBROIDERED SHOE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give patterns 3 natural size, so that any of our fair readers 
for a baby’s embroidered shoe: the sole, the § can make, up one, if she wishes to offer an 
toe, and the side. These are all given of the ¢ acceptable gift to & friend. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 





BAG IN BERLIN* WOOL AND BEADS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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- Ovz design representing a succession of ; two between each time, top and bottom, passing 
stripes, it allows the wallet to be made of any } over four threads, which makes the width of 
size. One twelve inches in width would be ; the row. This will leave two threads between 
EAA copia % Soviets <abtcerasd | Ve noogh-aehs woke Aad Gna tr 
a half of Sundae exoun of medium fineness. ; the wool-work is done. Four rows being thus 
This is to be folded in the middle, and must be } worked in—namely: the four shades, light yel- 
about twenty-two inches wide. As the wallet } low, dark yellow, orange and brown, forming 
is to be ten inches deep, the extra quantity is {one stripe—six threads are to be loft clear be- 
left for turnings-in. The size being thus deter- 3 tween that and the next stripe, which is to be 
mined, the canvas must be well overcast all ; worked in the same way. P 
round, $ When all the stripes of wool-work have been 
The wool is to be double Berlin. The colors ? done, and the beads put in (steel beads look 
used for the stripes are shaded down from yel- } the best, but chalk white are very pretty, ) rows 
low to brown, as thus: light yellow, darker yel- } of ribbon velvet are to be inserted. Care must 
low, orange brown. The stitch is done as fol- } be taken that this velvet is exactly of the width 
lows:—It is simply the herring-bone stitch, } which will accurately cover the six threads of 
taking two threads upon the needle, leaving ‘canvas left between the stripes of eo eng 
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214 BEAD AND LACE BUTTERFLIES. 
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The velvet is put on with blue cheniile in a wool, at each side, and covering the same with a 
needle, the stitches being six threads apart, twisted cord, A lining of twilled calico, or silk 








which leaves a slanting line on the velvet like 3 of any dark color, answers very well, with a 
a spiral twist. ; strip of whalebone on each side of the opening. 

The fancy work being now completed, it only ; The handles are of twisted cord of the same 
remains for the wallet to be made up, which is $ kind as that carried up the sides, and the tassels 
done by folding it in the center, fastening it up ? of variegated wool or silk. 
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BEAD AND LACE BUTTERFLIES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Tas Butterfly is meant for an ornament 
in dress, and can be placed in the center of 
a rosette of ribbon or lace, or of a bunch of 
flowers. To make it, begin by cutting out 
the shape represented at the lower cor- 
ner of the opposite engraving. Cut it out 
in cardboard, and cover it entirely with 
black silk, then pass a piece of black silk 
through the whole length of the body. One 
end of this silk is used to thread the beads, 
the other to fasten them on. First arrange 
one row of beads round the edge of the 
body, then ‘thread as many beads as will 
cover the width of it, and fasten them on by 
inserting the needle through one of the 
beads at the edge. Repeat the same pro- 
cess for the opposite side, and continue in 
the same way until the body is completely 
covered. If you wish the Butterfly’s back 
to be rounded a little, you have only to 
fasten a few ends of wool along the top be- 
fore putting on the beads. The long feelers 
are imitated by two bits of wire with a bead 
at the top; the short ones by three beads, 
threaded on wire; the eyes by larger beads. 
A long piece of wire forms the stem of the} and two more small loops are then added. A 
winged flower. The wings are very easy to? the ends of wire must be joined on to the prin- 
make from the annexed cut. The beads are cipal stem. After the wings are joined on to 
the body, five more loops should be made and 
fastened on through a bead; the middle one 
has two smaller loops formed at the point. The 
wire stem is wrapped over with a very narrow 
piece of silk cut the cross way. The color of 
the beads can be chosen according to taste. 
Our next engraving represents a lace But- 
terfly. The body of this Butterfly is made in 
: exactly the same manner as the preceding, but 
in white beads. The wings should be cut out 
; in lace or blonde, and edged on the wrong side 
threaded on very fine wire. When the two; with wire: the ends of the wire serve to fasten 
large loops a and 4 are finished, the smaller} them on. The Butterfly can also be made in 
ones are begun over the first. This loop a is} steel or coral beads. The wings are ornamented 
joined on to the other at the point by a bead, with beads, or small patterns cut out in paper. 
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ANDALUSIAN JACKET. 




















ANDALUSIAN JACKET. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Amora the many new patterns of Spanish ; Andalusian, is one of the most stylish. These 
jackets, that which we give below, called Zhe $ jackets continue as fashionable as ever. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Dressing at WATERING-PLACES.—In spite of the war, 
ladies dress elaborately at watering-places here, as well as } 
abroad. In the days when Marie Antoinette reigned in $ 


‘ 
8 
: 2 
8 


France, people were accustomed to blame her for the ex- 
travagance which she introduced into the French court; é 
and censure was heard on all sides on account of the foolish, 8 
senseless expenditure which the ladies in personal ‘attend- 5 
ance upon the queen were forced toincur. But how paltry 2 
such expenditure now appears when we compare it with : 
what is being daily carried on at the present time. 3 
those days the queen and her attendants were, in 3 
time, dressed, throughout the day, simply in white cambric, $ 
and straw hats with long veils. It was only in ceremonious 
toilets that the queen introduced and carried out her fan- 
tastic ideas. But the grumblers of a hundred years ago, : 
what would they say now? Many ladies of the present } 
day would be truly thankful if they had only to think > 3 
about ceremonious toilets, and be permitted to wear cam- $ 
bric dresses all the day through during the summer season; 
and the worst feature about the matter is, that one hand- 
some dress daily is not now considered sufficient; there are 5 
many ladies who change their toilets four and even five ¢ 
times every day! 
even in Europe, met each other on the shore, in the early $ 





3 


Fifteen years ago, ladies at the seaside, 2 


part of the day, dressed in morning-gowns, with light cloth 8 
mantles over their shoulders, and coarse straw bonnets 
upon their heads. This was laughingly called their chenille 8 
(caterpillar) costume, but it was a very pictorial expression, 3 
for three hours afterward the caterpillar was a brilliant ¢ 
butterfly, fluttering about in the gayest attire. But now- ‘ 
a-lays ladies dress before their bath, then they dress to: § 
take their bath—that is to say, ‘their bathing-dress is a fan- 3 
ciful costume, made of white or colored flannel, braided or g 
embroidered in a most elegant design; then, for breakfast, ° 
there is another dress, for the promenade still another, for ¢ 
dinner there is a change for the fifth time, and for the ball § 
a sixth change. And as it would not be thought proper } 
to appear in each dress more than four times, continued 3 
variety is wanted, and so much novelty is consequently $ 
sought after that both dress-makers and their employers % 
scarcely know where to turn for change of color and style } 
of make. 


heavy material. Anything cansing fullness or congestion 

about the head will very commonly act by sympathy, as it 
is called, on the stomach, and cause obstinate und violent 
§ vomiting. Again, the body or the extremities being chilled, 


3 will often produce congestion of the brain, headache, and 


convulsions; and this congestion, reacting on-the stomach, 
will cause sickness. A great improvement has latterly 


} been made in the dress of children by clothing the lower 


> extremities, and thus diminishing the chances of cold. In 
the clothing of a child, it should be borne in mind whether 
the child has ever had any serious affection of any particu- 
lar organ, as, if so, greater care should be given for its 
proper protection. No part of a child’s dress should fit so 
tightly as to hinder the free use of the limbs and respira- 
tion. Anything that hinders the free use of the muscles, 
hinders growth, and promotes deformity. Stays or tight 
bands about the ribs compress them readily, as these bones 
> are not fully formed, hence readily cause deformities, and 
$ alter the natural and healthy position and action of the 
lungs, heart, liver, and stomach, and produce a tendency to 
disease in these organs. A pin should never be used about 
a child’s clothes at any age; buttons or strings should 
always be the modes of fastening, both for neatness of ap- 


§ pearance and comfort of the child. All clothes of children 
2 should be thoroughly aired before using; and if they have 
> got wet by any means, should be taken off and changed as 


soon as possible.” 


Tae Harr.—Perfect cleanliness is indispensable for the 
preservation of the health, beauty, and color of the hair, as 
well as its duration ;\ this is attained by frequently washing 
¢ it in tepid soft water, using those soaps which have the 
smallest portion of alkali in their composition, as this sub- 
stance renders the hair tea dry, and by depriving it of its 
moist coloring matter, impairs at once its strength and 
® beauty. After washing, the hair should be immediately 
dried; and when the towel has ceased to imbibe moisture, 
brushed constantly in the sun or before the fire untib its 


> lightness and elasticity are fully restored; and in dressing 


it, a little marrow pomatum, bears’-grease, or fragrant oil 
should be used. The belief that washing the head induces 
catarrh, or headache, or injures the hair, is erroneous; a8 
the application of water to the skin is the most natural and 
effectual method of cleansing it, and keeping open the 
pores, through which the perspiration must pass, in order 


Cuitpren’s Dress.—The dress of their children is a very 3 to ensure its healthy condition: besides, scales naturally 
important consideration for mothers. It is natural for all 3 form around the roots of the hair of the most cleanly per- 
women to desire that their children should look becomingly ; son; and these can be only completely detached by the use 
dressed: but for this purpose health is often sacrificed. In} of soap. The constant and preserving use of the brush is a 
selecting clothing for children, the age of the child must be § great means of beautifying the hair, rendering it glossy and 
taken into account, so that the organs of the body, which 3 elastic, and encouraging a disposition to curl. The brush 
are in greatest activity, should not be checked in their ¢ produces further advantages, in propelling and calling into 
action by cold or undue pressure. In the very young child, 3 action the contents of the numerous vessels and pores which 
the domestic organs are most actively at work, to supply § $ are interspersed over the whole surface of the head, and 
the t for the rapidly developing body, ; furnish vigor and nourishment to the hair; five minutes, at 
but as the child gets older, the lungs and heart increase in ; least, every morning and evening, should be devoted to this 
activity, and require great protection. To guard against } purpose. If these rules be abided by, there will be no scurf 
cold, the child should wear flannel, of varying thickness, 3 in the hair. The only true mode of managing the hair is 
according to the season of the year, next to the body, and 3 to dress it in a style consistent with the character of the 
fitting tolerably close, for, without this protection, the pre- $ face. Young ladies ought never to wear many flowers in 
sent style of dress, causing the clothes to project away, ; their hair, or many leaves, or whatever be the fashion. If 
leaves the body exposed to sudden chills. Under ordinary { a bud, it should just peep out, now and then, while the 
circumstances, the clothing should cover the whole chest } lovely wearer, with a light laugh, sweetly waves her ring- 
up to the collar-bones. The head should be lightly covered, 3 lets to some pleasant whisper; if a full-blown rose, let it— 
so as to protect it from the sun, or sudden change of tem- N as ye hope to be happily married—be a white one; white 
ry = it should never be covered with thick or } for the hair, a “blush” for the blossom. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS 
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How 10 Hotp a Sick Person.—Never grasp him, or sup-» Suvage Africa: Being the Narrative of a Tour in Equa 
port any part of the body with the tips of your fingers, but 3 3 toriul, Southwestern, and Northwestern Afi ica. With notes 
with the whole breadth of your hand laid smoothly on the $ 3 on the habits of the gorilla; on the existence of unicorns 
skin. If you use the finger-ends for holding any weight, : ; and tailed men; on the slave-trade ; on the origin, character, 
they will press and dig into the patient’s flesh, causing ; 8 and capabilities of the negro, and on the future civilization 
him great discomfort, particularly if the part be at all in- { of Western Africa. By W. Winwood Reuue. With Illustra- 
flamed; but if your whole hand, with the fingers a little 3 tions and a Map. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Hurper & 
spread out, divide the weight over its surface, no discom- } Brothers.—This is a work which will take seals with those 
fort, or as little as possible, is produced. § of Andersson, Barth, Burton, Livingstone, Speke, and other 

— travelers in Africa, It has been compiled, principally, from 

Two Exrcant LitrLe VoLumes, ror Lavtss, are just pub- } jetters written home to a friend; but has enjoyed the ad- 
lished by Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. Price, each, } vantage of the author’s subsequent observations and re- 
$2.00, illustrated in style of their “ Art Recreations.” “Wax ; flections. Mr. Reade modestly claims for his book, that, if 
Flowers, how to make them, with new methods of Sheeting- $ : it has any merit, it is that of having been written by “the 
Wax, Modeling Fruit,” etc., “Skeleton Leaves and Phan- 3 3 first young man about town who made a bona fide tour in 
tom Flowers. A complete and practical treatise on the pro- ; Western Africa;” but we can assure the reader that this is 
duction of these beautiful transformations; also, directions ° ; not the only merit that it possesses. Du Chaillu comes in 
for preserving natural flowers in their fresh beauty.” ; for some hard hits in the volume, and much that he has 

— é told about the gorilla is discredited. The volume is hand- 
$ somely printed and illustrated. 


Denis Duval. A Novel. By W. M. Thackeray. With 
Illustrations. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is the fragment which Thackeray left behind him. It 
} contains only eight chapters, but they are so good, that, 
POPPA LEP PILI DALI g after reading them, we regret, even more than before, the 

premature death of the author. In one or two of his later 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. mayor nine tir a tod himecit. Bet 
ee f 2 , { Works, Thackeray, it has been said, repeated himself. Bu 

The Oumera and ms Peactt; wi whe Hategvaphic Art; in “Denis Duval” he had struck out a comparatively new 
its Theory and Practice in all its various branches, Daguer- ; erg 
reotype, Photography, ete. Together with its History in the y a ae 
United States and Europe; being at once a Theoretical and ; 


a Practica! Treatise, and designed alike as a Text-Book : 


« Best 1x THE WorLD.”—Tho Sullivan (111) Express says :— 
“There is nothing in which we take more pleasure than ; 
in reading Peterson’s Magazine. We really could not get 3 
along without it, and unhesitatingly pronounce it the best § 
Magazine in the world.” : 


A curious note, by the editor of “Cornhill’s Maga- 
” is attached to the volume, telling what the plot was 


$ to be, and showing how elaborately Thackeray prepared 
and worked up his stories. 


and a Hand-Book. By M. A, Root. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
J.B. Lippincott & Co.—The author of this work — a prac- 
tical daguerreotypist, and afterward a photograph er, for 


A Tale. By the author of “ Twice Lost.” 
1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Loring.—Not quite so exciting a 
story as the former one by the same author, but in many 


many years. He has received numerous prizes from insti- 
tutions in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Washington, other respects a better novel. The characters, particularly, 
are well discriminated and graphically drawn, Rose, 80 


and other cities, for his proficiency in the Heliographic art. d 
Perhaps there is no person more competent to write a book ; prim, unsophisticated, and yet charming; Lenora, so im- 
of this character, because none combining, in a similar de- { pulsive and brilliant; the somewhat selfish, but always 
gree, the theoretical and practical knowledge required for : good-humored Brandon; and Vere, the hero, seem all real 
the task. The volume before us is adapted, not only for $ persons and not merely lay-figures. Loring, the publisher 
the professional artist, but also for the private library. It 3 of this book, is rapidly securing a first-rate reputation. 
contains a full history of the Heliographic art, directions $ Out In The World. A Novel. By T. 8S. Arthur. 1 vols 
how to sit fur a portrait, a chapter on coloring photographs, {12 mo. New York: Carleton.—The merits of this writer 
a discussion in regard to expression in the sitter; in short, } are well known, and they are both intellectual and moral. 
everything connected with sun-pictures which it is neces- $ Rarely violating good taste, full of charity for all men, 
sary for the professional artist to know, or desirable fur , realistic rather than imaginative, a teacher in the best 
others. Numerous illustrations add to the value of the $ sense of the word, Mr. Arthur, while giving pleasure to 
text. If every photographer had a copy of this book, and ¢ 2 hundreds of thousands of readers, has done more good than 
would thoroughly study it, there would be very few bad 3 almost any other American novelist. “Out In The World” 
photographs taken. Mr. Root’s volume will be invaluable ; is one of the best of his later works. 

in this respect, for it will make artists where formerly were Denise. By the author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 2 vols., 
only mechanics. A second volume is to follow, which will ¢ 16 mo. New York: James G. Gregory.—Mr. Gregory is one 
be even more valuable to the practical Heliographer; for § of those rare publishers who never put their imprint on @ 
it will discuss Actinism, Photographic Optics, all the various } trashy book. But among his many excellent issues, this 
processes, from the Dry Collodion process to the Benzoin , new novel, by the author of that capital work 4 Mademoi- 
process, Chemical tests, Making Pictures on Porcelain, Glass, ’ selle Mori,” is one of the very best. “Denise” really is a 


. Linnet’s Trial. 
5 
} 





etc., ete., and will be illustrated by more than two hundred 
engravings. Each volume will be sold at three dollars, 
bound in cloth, or at five dollars, bound in calf or Turkey 
morocco, Bound in this latter style, it would be a beauti- 
ful, as well as appropriate book for the reception-room ‘ot 
the photographer, or for the center-table or library. Orders, 
if sent to the author, M. A. Root, Box 1928, Philadelphia 
Post-offive, will be promptly filled. We cannot dismiss the 


Volume without saying that we have real pleasure in call- ; 


ing the attention of the public to a work which is so ex- 
cellent and desirable. The remarks on pages 165, 166, and 
the following, as to how to place a sitter, are alone worth, 
to the professional artist, more than ten times the value of 
the book. 


charming story, which we recommend al! to read, 

History of Frederick the Second, culled Frederick the 
Great. By Thomas Carlyle. In four volumes. Vol. IV. 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—I\t is not 
our purpose to discuss the much controverted merits of this 
work. Whatever Carlyle should write, even if he were in 
his dotage, would be worth reading. Maps and authographs 
} illustrate the volume. 

Hotspur. A Tale of The Old Dutch Manor. By Mans- 
field T. Walworth, author of “ Lulu.” 1 vol. 12mo. New 
York: Carleton.—This is one of those indifferent novels, 
too weak to be even sensational, whuse app>wrance in print 
would be a miracle, were it not for the good-uature of pub- 
; lishers. 
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218 SWIMMING FOR LADIES.—HORTICULTURAL. 


SWIMMING FOR LADIES. NO. II. { Sweet Williams, and various other hardy biennials and 
Heirs 1x Learnino.—In our first article we gave direc- } perennials may be sown, and, toward the latter end of Octo- 
tions how to strike out. We will now add some additional } ber, be pricked out in beds. Delphinums die down in the 
hints, for when this is once learned, the whole art of swim- $ winter; but they only need to be covered up with dry litter 
ming is mastered, and only practice is needed to make the ; and kept clear of weeds, when they will make their ap. 
learner perfect. In the baths on the Seine a plan is adopted, } Pearance next year as strong and healthy as ever. 
so simple and inexpensive, and at the same time so valu- ; Toward the middle and end of the month, various flowers 
able, that it ought to be adopted in all baths where persons 3 will need to be protected from early frosts, such as Helio- 
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go to learn swimming. Certainly no proprietor of baths } 
‘would, when requested, hesitate to get this convenience 
arranged. It consists of a stout rope suspended from an 3 
iron rod, to which it is attached by means of a ring or hook, 
which will allow it to pass up and down the length of the 3 
bath. A broad leather belt, nicely padded, and so cut or § 
fashioned that it will adapt itself to the figure, is suspended 3 
from this and reaches about one foot below the surface of } 
the water. Some conveniently arranged hooks enable the 3 
bather to fasten this belt about her waist in half a minute, ¢ 
and thus secure her a safe support while she is learning § 
to strike. Two great advantages, in addition to the fact 3 
that no danger is to be apprehended from the use of the § 
belt, which this contrivance has over the corks, are, that it 3 
is much more easily adjusted, and that the swimmer may, ? 
at any moment, rise just so much higher in the water as to § 
derive no benefit from it, though she has all the security. $ 
By the adoption of this, we should consider it quite possible ° 
to learn the use of the limbs necessary for swimming in a 
very short time, and without any trouble. There are some : 
other hints which we might take from the management of? 
the Seine baths. They are on the river and comfortably } 
built over, and while one portion is a considerable depth, ; 
enabling the bathers to practice diving to almost any ex-} 
tent, a sort of false wooden-bottom is built over the other } 
part, varying from two to four feet below the surface, and, 3 
running all the length of the bath, thus providing every 2 
accommodation for children of all ages to learn to swim $ 
with their mothers. 

A great variety of motions, some very amusing, some 
clever and astonishing, are now performed in the water. 
But it is always highly desirable that, before attempting 
them, a fair proficiency should be obtained over straight- 
forward plain swimming, and an easy familiarity with the : 
water; and, as Dr. Franklin says, confidence in its power to } 
support you is necessary to them all. As you, dear reader, } 
make progression, and fecl that, by art and perseverance, 
you are acquiring a new and exhilarating motion, and a 
power over an clement which, without the aid of art, would 
have a deadly power over you, all the trouble which you 
have taken, all the efforts it has cost you to achieve the } 
triumph, will sink into insignificance, and while the water $ 
will brace up your frame, and give it vigor, the knowledge 
of your power will leave you freer to enjoy the luxuries of 
sea-bathing and boating. You will love the water as Byron 
loved it, as a friend with whom you can be frolicsome and 
fearless. You will never be subjected to that acutely pain- 
ful feeling which Shelley knew when he sat in Byron’s 
boat, when a fierce storm was raging, and every moment 
threatened to overturn it, and leave them to the mercy of 
the waves. Byron was so familiar with the water, that he 
was fearless; he busied himself with plans for saving his 
friend, a feat that would have been impossible even to him, 
good swimmer as he was. Poor Shelley felt in that hour, § 
with deep and bitter regret, how very weak and powerless $ 
he would be upon that ocean which was so soon afterward 
te drink his life. 


wenn rrtrr. 








HORTICULTURAL. 


Tue Frower-Garpry.—During this month many kinds of 
perennials may be sown. Hollyhocks, Lupins, Wallflowers, ° 


tropes, Variegated Geraniums, Ageratums, etc. 

Weeding and clearing of beds must be well and regularly 
followed up now, and all the stakes and fastenings should 
be looked to. China Rose and Heart’s-ease may be in- 
creased; Chrysanthemums should be staked or trained 
against walls; and budded Rose Stocks should be carefully 
attended to, every growth of the wild Stock itself being 
rubbed off and stopped. All decayed flowers should be re- 
moved, and as the seeds ripen, they should be taken off and 
stored away in their pods. Do not encourage the growth 
of too much seed, as all plants are theréby considerably 
weakened; but just allow one or two fine heads to ripen, 
and remove the rest, for the vital energy of the plant is 
much more employed in the production of seeds than 
flowers. The best plan is to gather seeds before they are 
fully ripe, as then you will prevent the seeds scattering 
themselves over the beds, or being blown about into places 
where they are not wanted; as flowers growing up where 
they are not planted are almost as great a nuisance as wees. 
The branches should be cut off with the seeds on them, and 
laid out on cloths, for a day or two, to dry in the sun. The 
conservatory is the best place for these little operations. 
When ready, label each kind of seed, and store away for 
the spring. Some hardy sorts may, however, be sown im- 
mediately, if the ground be moist with rain. Among these 
are thé various kinds of Aconium, Arabis, Campanula, Del- 
phinum, Digitalis, Lupinus, Mimulus, Mynosotis, Pentste- 
mon, Potentilla, Rose Campions, Saponaria, and Sweet 
Williams. All these seeds may be obtained of any re- 
spectable seedsman; and if they be planted now, you will 
have a good show of flowers in the spring time, the 
season which, in small gardens, is generally most deficient 
of flowers. 

Carnation and picotee layers that have rooted may now 
be taken off and potted. Geraniums may be struck in the 
open air. Before the end of the month all tender plants 
should be brought into the house. 

All kinds of bulbs may be planted now, and evergreen 
shrubs inay be removed and transplanted. 

Tue Krtcuen-GarpEN.—Winter spinnach should now be 
carefully hoed. Pull up onions the moment the tops ap- 
pear to be dying, otherwise the bulb will be injured by the 
shooting out of fresh roots. Prick out cabbage plants, and 
plant brocoli and winter greens; earth up celery, sow cauli- 
flowers, and early purple brocoli for frames; make mush- 
room beds; nail up fruit trees. Great care is now necessary 
to protect the ripe fruit from ants and birds. 

“A turn into the kitchen-garden,” says Mr. Glenny, 
“brings us in contact with potatoes that want to be dug 
up, cabbage stumps that should be removed, ground that 
should be dug up and dressed, all sorts of winter stuff that 
should be planted out, spaces left for turnips to be sown, 
and twenty other subjects, or vacancies fur subjects. Much 
of the work that, in ordinary seasons, would have been 
done a month ago, remains undone for want of rain. One 
thing the gardener can do: he can burn up all the weeds, 
and, as an excellent antidote to the clubbing of the cabbage 
tribe, he can distribute the ashes where he is going to plant. 
Nothing does more toward counteracting that pest than 
wood and vegetable ashes, especially if they be mixed with 
a little soot. A favorite dip for the roots of the brocoli is a 
thick bath made of these ingredients. For the dy nothing 
is so efficacious as syringing with lime water.” 
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oO U R NEW C Oo OK-B OOo K. 3 or rank, it should be carefully stripped off before the fish 
is used; and any oily particles which may float on the sur- 
Rg Beery receipt in this cook-book has been tested by @ face should be entirely removed from it. 
praciionl Reusshesper. MEATS. 
wy oo Spiced Beef.—This is an excellent dish for this season of 
German Soup—This soup requires two days to prepare. + the year, and is generally eaten cold. It can be made from 
On the day before it is wanted take one cow-heel and six $ either the round, brisket. or rnmp of beef, but ribs are the 
pig’s-feet. Remove'the hair carefully from them, and stew > most tender eating. Procure, therefore, from eight to ten 
them gently in five quarts of water. Skim well during the ¢ pounds of the ribs of beef—those which have a good amount 
boiling process, and add one tablespoonful of salt. When $ of fat upon them are the best—remove the bone, rub the 
all the scum has been removed, add three onions, a head of + 704+ well with one ounce of saltpetre pounded wery finely, 
celery, two carrots (scraped, not cut,) a bunch of herbs, one } and, three hours after this has been applied, rub on half a 
biade of mace, and a few 2 OCS Stew these ingre- § pound of moist sugar; let the meat lay in this for two days, 
dients gently together until all the meat leaves the bones. $ then take one ounce of ground pepper, half an ounce of 
Take the meat out, leaving the vegetables and bones to $ pounded mace, a few cloves likewise well pounded, and a 
continue simmering. Before the meat cools, cut it up into $ teaspoonful of cayenne pepper. Mix all these ingredients 
owed Re es On ae Sean ong. od ahem 2 well, and rub them well into the beef, particularly into the 
a clean earthen pan, and le D 


3 holes, adding occasionally a little salt. Roll up the meat as 
the next day. Before it is to be served, clear the stock from 3 a round, and bind it with a strong fillet. Chop some shred 
fat and sediment, put it into a saucepan, with six ounces of 3.40 yery finely, cover the beef with it, and.bake it in a 
rice-flour and the same quantity of butter mixed smoothly ¢ 1, ,qerately heated oven from five to six hours, While bak- 
with it. Let these simmer together for five minutes, then $ ing, it may be placed either upon a meat tin, or in an earthen 
add the meat, the juice of a lemon, a little salt, half a pint $ jar as nearly of its size as possible. In both cases there 
of sherry, some cayenne pepper, Harvey or Worcester sauce, 3 should be a cupful of gravy or water under the meat to 
according to taste. Simmer again for a few minutes, pour ¢ prevent it from burning; if a jar is used, there should be a 
the soup into a hot tureen, and serve with forcemeat and § cover to it. 
egg balls. ‘ A Turkey Stewed with Celery —Choose a fine hen-turkey, 

To Make four Quarts of Brown Stock for Soup—Make § and stuff it with the same forcemeat as for veal, viz: four 
an iron pot hot, and rub it six times across the bottom with ¢ ounces of bread-crumbs, the grated rind of half a lemon, a 
garlic. Put in ten pounds of shin of beef, fresh killed, and > quarter of an ounce of savory herbs, minced fine, salt and 
a pint of water; let it stand by the fire for an hour, then $ pepper, two ounces of butter, and the yelk of an egg. All 
add three-quarters of a pound of lean ham, three onions, 3 these ingredients to be well mixed together. Skewer the 
three carrots, a small head of celery, four cloves, six all- 3 turkey as for boiling, and put it into a large saucepan filled 
spice, ten peppercorns, a tablespoonful of brown sugar, & } with water, and let it boil until tender. Take up the tur- 
teaspoonful of mustard, a teaspoonful of salt, a large black 3 key and put it into another saucepan, with sufficient of the 
onion, and six quarts of water. Simmer and skim fre- } water in which it has been boiled to keep it hot. Wash well 
quently, for six hours. Strain through a fine hair-sieve, 8 about four good-sized heads of celery, put these into the 
that has been first dipped in cold water, into an earthen, § saucepan with the rest of the water in which the turkey 
uncovered pan, and, when cold, remove the fat. Stock is 3 has been boiled, and stew them until tender. Take them 
better, for all purposes, when fresh made; therefore, judg- 4 out and put in the turkey, breast downward, and let it stew 
ment should be used as to the quantity required, so as nt 3 for a quarter of an hour; place it on a hot dish before the 
to have much in reserve. When there is much, it should $ fire, thicken the sauce with butter and flour, and a break- 
be boiled up every day. 3 fasteupfal of cream, put it in the celery to warm, and pour 

Oyster Soup.—First make a good veal stock, then boil in } the sauce and celery hot over the turkey. 

a portion of it the crumb of two rolls, three blades of mace, To Make Veal Olives.—Cut two thin steaks from a fillet of 
a teaspoonful of white pepper, and four onions, cut small. $ veal, beat them, and rub them over with the yelk of an 
Pick out the spice, and rub the bread and onions through a § egg; then cut them in strips from four to five inches in 
hair-sieve; season the rest of the veal stock (which should 3 length. Lay over every strip a very thin piece of fat bacon, 
measure about three quarts) and add them to it. Rubdown { and strew them over with bread-crumbs, a little lemon- 
three ounces of butter with a tablespoonful of flour, and } peel, and parsley chopped small; season with cayenne pep- 
mix gradually with half a pint of the soup; when it is 3 per and salt. Roll them up separately, and fasten them 
quite smooth, add it to the rest and boil all together for a with a little wooden skewer in each. Dip them into egg, 


short time. Beard a hundred oysters, add them with their bread-crumbs, and parsley chopped small. Put some clari- 


liquor and half a pint of cream, and let all simmer for a > fied beef-dripping into a frying-pan, let it boil up, then 
few minutes. Should the soup not be salt enough with the $ throw in the veal olives and fry them a light-brown color. 
liquor of the oysters, add a little salt before serving it. 2 Take a pint of good gravy, add to it a dessertspoonful of 
To Make four Quarts of White Stoci.—Put into an iron 3 lemon-pickle, the same of walnut ketchup, and one ef 
pot a knuckle of veal, about seven pounds, a cow-heel, and $ browning; cayenne pepper and salt to taste; thicken this 
a fresh-killed old fowl; then add a turnip, two onions, a let- 3 with flour and butter. Place the veal olives on a hot dish, 
tuce, a blade of mace, quarter of a nutmeg, half a pound of 3 strain the gravy hot upon them, garnish with lemon-pickle 
lean ham, a teaspoonful of salt, a small bunch of sweet } and forcemeat-balls, and strew over them a few pickled 
herbs, and six quarts of water. Simmer gently, and skim 3 mushrooms. 
frequently, for six hours. Strain through a fine hair-sieve, 3 An Economical and very Delicious Way of Cooking a 
that has been first dipped in cold water, into an earthen, } Rabbit—Take a nice fresh rabbit, cut it in slices, and fry 
uncovered pan, and, when cold, take off the fut. With these } it brown with some slices cf pickled pork and some onions 
two kinds of stock to work upon, almost any kind of soup > shred fine. When nice and brown, take it out of the frying- 
or sauce may be produced. pan and put it in a stewpan with water sufficient to cover 
Cheap Fish Soups.—An infinite variety of excellent soups 3 it; pepper and salt to taste; thicken with some flour and 
may be made of fish, which may be stewed down for them 3 butter; add forcemeat balls, but be sure not to put the fat 
in precisely the same manner as meat, and with the same 3 out of the frying-pan. Let the gravy be about the thick- 
addition of vegetables and herbs, Snes eachaeneeeameal b sey haute, 
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“Potted Tongue.—Procure a neat’s tongue, and rub it over » 


Potatoes a la 4: Maitre @ Hotel —Boil the potatoes; before 


with one ounce of saltpetre and four ounces of moist sugar. : they are quite done, take them up, place them aside, and 


Let it remain for two days, then boil it until it is quite ° 


tender. Cut off the quantity required for potting, remove 


pieces, and pound it as fine as possible, adding a few ounces 
of cold fowl or veal, or any other roasted meat or game } 
which may be at hand, and which must be minced and 3 : 
pounded likewise. To every pound of meat add a quarter $ 
of a pound of clarified butter, a little ground mace, pounded $ 
cloves, and cayenne pepper. Beat the spices well into the ¢ 
meat, in a marble mortar, and taste if it is sufficiently { § 
seasoned. Press it closely down into small potting pots, 5 8 
and pour clarified butter on the top. Keep in a cold larder 
until wanted. 

English Stew—English stew is the name given to the 
following excellent preparation of cold meat: Cut the meat 
in slices; pepper, sult, and flour them, and lay them in a 
dish. Take a few pickles of any kind, or a small quantity 
of pickled cabbage, and sprinkle them over the meat. Then 
take half a teacupful of water; add to it a small quantity >} 
of the vinegar belonging to the pickles, a small quantity of 5 8 
ketchup, if approved of, and any gravy that may be set by 2 8 
for use. Stir all together, and pour it over the meat. Set 
the meat before the fire with a tin behind it, or put it in a 
Dutch oven, or in the oven of the kitchen range, as may be 
most convenient, fur about half an hour before dinner time. 
This is a cheap and simple way of dressing cold meat, which $ 
is well deserving of attention. 


8 
the skin, and then weigh the meat. Cut it up into small ° 
Ss 
: 
s 


VEGETABLES. 

Mushroom Toast.—This forms an appetizing breakfast 
dish, and is not difficult to prepare. Remove the stems and 
fur from a pint of freshly gathered mushrooms, and then 3 
peel them. Dissolve a little butter in a stewpan, throw in 3 
the mushrooms, season them with cayenne pepper, and toss 
them over the fire for about ten minutes; add a teaspoonful N 

‘ 
N 
N 
N 
N 
8 





of flour, and stir until all is slightly browned. Cut a crust 
about an inch thick from the under part of a loaf; scoop it 
out in the center, butter it, and grill it over a brisk fire; 
then place it upon a hot dish before the fire. Pour in, by 2 
degrees, a teacupful of cream or new milk to the mush- $ 
rooms ; flavor with a few drops of ketchup; stew gently for 3 
two minutes, and pour them into the crust. Serve hot. 2 
To Stew Mushrooms.—Choose large button mushrooms, 3 
wipe thém with a wet flannel, and put them into a stewpan $ 
with a little water. Let them stew gently for a quarter of $ s 
an hour; then put in a pinch of salt, work « little flour and 3 
butter to make it as thick as cream. Let it boil for five $ 
minutes, and, before dishing it up, add two large tablespoon- 
fuls of cream mixed with the yelk of one egg. Shake tho § 
saucepan over the fire, for a minute or so, to warm the con- 3 
tents, but do not allow them to boil for fear they might ° 
eurdle. Put some sippets around the inside of the dish and : 
serve up hot. . 
Jerusalem Artichokes. —They should be boiled, putting = 
them at first into cold water, and must be taken up the ¢ 
moment they are done, or they will be too soft. They may § 
be boiled plain, or served with white fricassee-sauce. When > $ 
boiled, if rubbed through a sieve with some fresh butter ° 
and cream, they form a splendid puree as a sauce for cut- 
lets, or as a thickening for some sorts of white soup; or $ 
they may be sliced and fried. - N 
To Escallop Potatoes —Having boiled, beat them fine in a ¢ 
bowl, with cream, a large piece of butter, and some salt. $ 
Piace them into escallep shells, make them smooth on top, ° 
score with a knife, and lay thin slices of butter on them. 2 
Then place in an American oven to brown before the fire. 3 
Artichoke Farcis.—Parboil the artichokes, remove the 
middle leaves, pare the choke, and stuff the center with 
forcemeat; then put them into the oven until the mest is 3 
well done, Serve up with melted butter. 3 


3 
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let them yet cold; cut them in slices of a moderate thick- 
ness; place in a stewpan a lump of fresh butter, and a tea- 
spoonful of flour; let the butter boil and add a teacupful 
of broth; let it boil and add the potatoes, which you have 
covered with parsley, chopped fine, and seasoned with pep- 
per and salt, stew them five minutes, and remove them 
£ from the fire; beat up the yelk of one egg, with a table- 
spoonful of cold water and a little lemon-juice. The sauce 
wiil set, then dish up the potatoes, and serve. . 

Potato Dumplings.—Peel some potatoes and grate them 
into a basin of water; let the pulp remain in the water for 
a couple of hours, drain it off, and mix with it half its 
weight of flour; season with pepper, salt, chopped onions, 
and sweet herbs. If not moist enough, add some water. 
Roll into dumplings the size of a large apple, sprinkle them 
well with flour, and throw them into boiling water. When 
you observe them rising to the top of the saucepan, they 
will be boiled enough. 

Roasted Potatoes.—Clean thoroughly; nick a small piece 
out of the skin, and roast in the oven of the range; a little 
butter is sometimes rubbed over the skin so as to render 
them crisp. 


PICKLES, KETCHUP, ETC. 

Tomato Ketchup.—Take a peck of tomatoes, ten large 
onions, or shalots in proportion, six capsicums, and half a 
pound of salt, Cut the tomatoes, onions, and capsicums 
very small, and work them well together with the salt. 
Let it stand three days in an earthen vessel, then add an 
ounce of black peppercorns, an ounce of allspice, and a few 
cloves, and boil it for nearly an hour, stirring it often to 
prevent it from burning. Then beat it through a colander, 
and when cold, add half a pint of vinegar to keep it from 
fermenting, and bottle it up, adding a tablespoonful of vine- 
gar at the top of each bottle. Cork and seal it down, and 
it will keep for years. 

Mushroom Ketchup,—Take large mushrooms, cut them in 
small shreds and put them into a crock, with one handful 
of salt to every four handfuls of mushrooms; let thom stand 
in a cool place for four days; stir them twice every day; 
then boil them three-quarters of an hour, and strain them 
3 through a canvas bag; put one ounce of pepper, quarter of 
an ounce of mace, and a few cloves toa gallon of the liquor; 
boil them together; then let it cool, and bottle it. A pint 
of sherry will enrich it greatly. 

Lemon Pickle—The fruit should be small, with thick 
rinds. Rub them with a piece of flannel; then slit them 
down in quarters, but not quite through the pulp; fill the 
slits with salt hard pressed in; set them upright in a pan 
3 for four or five days until the salt melts; turn them three 
days until they become tender in their liquor. Then make 
enough pickle to cover them of rape vinegar, the brine of 
$ the lemons, Jamaica pepper and ginger; boil and skim it. 
3 When cold, put it over the lemons. 

Essence of Mushrooms.—Fill a saucepan with the mush- 
rooms and cover them with water; keep them boiling till 
they are boiled to a mash, feeding them with fresh water 
as required; then take them up and strain’them into a pan; 
let them stand till they settle; then pour off the liquor into 
a stewpan, and boil it until it is as thick as cream, adding 
more liquor as it boils away. It must be kept in small 
bottles, and it is very useful. 

To Pickle Roots—Roots, such as carrots, salsify, and 
S beetroot, may be pickled by being sliced, or cut into small 
pieces, and slightly boiled in vinegar without destroying 
their crispness, and adding the common spices; with beet- 


> root put button onions, or cut some Spanish onions in slices, 
$ lay them alternately in a jar; boil one quart of vinegar with 


one ounce of mixed pepper, half an ounce of ginger, and 


-some salt, and pour it cold over the beetroot and onions. - 
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Walnut-Ketchup of the Finest Quality—Boil or simmer ; 
a galion of the expressed juice of walnuts when they are 3 
tender, and skim it well; then put in two pounds of ancho- 3 
vies, bones and liquor, ditto of shalots, one ounce of cloves, : 
ditto of mace, ditto of pepper, and one clove of garlic. Let 3 
all simmer till the shalots‘sink; then put the liquor into a } 
pan till cold; bottle and divide the spice to each. Cork 3 
closely, tie the bladder over, and put it in small bottles. It § : 
will keep twenty years in the greatest perfection, but is not ° 5 
fit for use the first year. 

Pickled Eggs.—Boil eggs hard, and then divest them of 3 
their shells. Put them in ajar, and pour on them scalding N 
vinegar flavored with ginger, garlic, white pepper, and all- 
spice. This pickle is capital with cold meat. 


DESSERTS. 
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Apple Cheese.—Take equal weights of apples and sugar; 
boil the sugar in water, take off the scum as it rises, and 
when it is clear, put in the apples with some lemon-juice 
and peel, and boil until it is all of a proper thickness. 

A Cream for this Cheese.—To a pint of cream or new 
milk put the yelks of two eggs, a stick of cinnamon, a 
>? spoonful of rose-water, and the peel of a lemon; let it quite 
boil, and when it is cool, sweeten it to your taste, and pour 
it over or around the cheese. 


CAKES. 
Icing for Rich Cakes, etc-—Put the white of three or four 


§ eggs into a glazed pan, quite free from the least grease, and 


mix in gradually one pound of good loaf-sugar that has 
been powdered and sifted through a lawn sieve, till it is as 
thick as good rich cream; then beat it up with a wooden 


Prince of Prussia’s Pudding.—The yelks of three eggs, ; spoon until it becomes thick; add the juice of a lemon 
three ounces of sugar, and the grated rind of half a lemon. 3 strained, and beat it again till it hangs to the spoon; then 
Beat them to a solid froth, the whites of the eggs to be. with the spoon drop some on the top of the cake, and with 
beaten separately to a.froth like snow; add the juice of 3 a clean knifs smooth it well over the top and sides about an 


half a lemon, and put these all together immediately into a 


‘deep tin pudding-dish, and bake it ten or fifteen minutes. 


It rises very high, and must be served directly it is cooked. } 
Pour round it the following sauce :—Beat up well two eggs, 

one ounce of sugar, the juice and grated peel of half a2 
Jemon, a wineglass of white wine; stir it over the fire till } 


eighth of an inch thick; then put it in a dry place, and it 
will be dry in a few hours. Ornament it while wet, if it is 
required to be ornamented, by sticking figures of sugar or 
plaster on it, or candied peel. 

Buns.—Rub eight pounds of butter into a bushel of flour; 
then set a sponge with eight quarts of warm milk, and six 


‘it begins to rise, and pour it round the pudding quite hot. 3 pints of good yeast if thick; if thinnish, you must use eight 
Care must be taken not to let the pudding get too deep a 3 pints; let your sponge rise and become fiat on the top; then 
color. The above is only half the quantity for a large pud- $ put four quarts more of milk into your sponge, and break 
} it a little together; mix ten pounds of good moist sugar, and 

A "Simple Bread Pudding—Take the crumb of a stale } 3 four ounce$ of ground allspice with the remainder of your 
rell, pour it over one pint of boiling milk, and set it by to N flour, and wet up all together with your sponge; let your 
cool, When quite cold, beat it up very fine with two ounces 8 dough prove about half an hour, then put them on warm 
of butter, sifted sugar, sufficient to sweeten it, grate in haif } buttered tins; let them get about half-proved, then cross 
a nutmeg, and add half a pound of well-washed currants, $ them and wash them with milk; prove them well, bake 
beat: up four eggs separately, and then mix them up with 3 them in a good heat; wash them again when they are done. 
ithe rest, adding, if desired, a few strips of candied orange- 3 Gingerbread for Delicate People—One pound of oatmeal, 
peel. All the ingredients must be beaten up together for 3 halfa pound of flour, half a pound of butter, half a pound of 
about halfan hour, as ge lightness of the pudding depends 3 sugar (moist), half a pound of treacle. The three last-named 
upon that. Tie it up in a cloth, and boil for an hour. When 2° $ ingredients must be put in a pan and left to boil a few 
it is dished, pour a little white wine sauce over the top. $ minutes, taking care they do not burn; pour the mixture 


Apple Charlotte-—Take a square loaf of baker’s bread, 
cut into thin slices of bread and butter (fresh butter). Peel, 
core, and cut up sufficient of nice baking apples in propor- 3 
tion, the number determined by the size. Take a pie~dish, 8 
line it with bread and butter, crust and all. Next make a $ 
layer of apple at the bottom; then of sugar; then of bread § 
and butter, and so on till the dish be filled. It must be § 
baked enough to render the apple perfectly soft and mellow. = 


over the flour and meal, and mix very well together, adding 
a good quantity of ginger. It is the best plan not to bake 
it until the following day, as it gives the meal time to 
swell. Roll it out the thickness of your finger, and cut in 
lengths, and bake in a slow oven. It must be kept in a tin 
box. The unbleached ginger is best and the most econo- 
mical. 

Breakfast Cakes——Have ready three pounds of flour, 


Before serving to table, turn it out in a dish. It ought to} half a pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, a pint or 


keep its shape, and eat almost like a sweetmeat, all the in- N 


milk, the white of one egg, and a quarter of a pint of yeast. 


gredients being thoroughly blended in the baking process. $ Rub the butter and the sugar into the flour, add the milk 


Chocolate Cream Custard.—Scrape quarter of a pound of < 
$ when thoroughly mixed, before the fire to rise. Roll it out 


the best chocolate, pour on it a teacupful of boiling water, $ 
‘and let it stand by the fire until it is all dissolved. Beat $ 


and white of egg; then beat in the yeast and set the dough, 


$ into small cakes, shaped without cutting, and bake them 


eight eggs light, omitting the whites of two; stir them, by } 3 on tins. 


degrees, into a quart of rich milk alternately with the cho- 
colate.and three tablespoonfuls of white sugar. Put the 
mixture into cups and bake ten minutes. 


Luncheon Cake.—One pound of raisins, quarter of a pound 
of moist sugar, one pound of flour, quarter of a pound of 
butter to be rubbed in the flour, quarter of a pound of can- 


Farmer’s Pudding.—Put the yelks of four and the whites 3 died peel, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda dissolved in 


‘of two eggs, with quarter of a pound of fine sifted sugar, 
into a basin; beat them a little together; add quarter of a 
pound of butter melted; beat. this all together till it is 
quite thick. Line a dish with light puff-paste, spreading 
on it a thick covering of apricot or other preserve ; pour on 
the above mixture, and bake it in a moderate oven. 
Canterbury Pudding—Half a pound of beef suet cut 
fine, half a pound of grated bread, half a pound of powdered 
loaf-sugar, the juice of one lemon and its rind grated fine, 
three eggs, and a large wineglass of brandy; to be boiled 
‘an hour and three-quarters, and to be served up with pud- 
ding-sauce. ' 





half a pint of new milk (milk must be luke-warm,) and one 
egg. To be put in the oven immediately. 

Rice Cake—¥Four ounces of ground rice, three ounces of 
flour well sifted, and eight ounces of loaf-sugar, also to be 
well sifted, six eggs with half the whites; the whole to be 
beaten together for twenty minutes, and baked three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 

Tea Cakes.—The requisites are one pound of flour, half a 
pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, the yelks of three 
eggs, some earaway seeds, and a little nutmeg. Make all 
into a stiff paste, divide this into flat cakes, and bake them 


“upon tins. 
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Biscuits——Rub half a pound of butter into four pounds of 
flour, and a full pint of milk or water; well wet them up; 
break your dough well, and bake them in a hot oven. 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fig. 1—Hovse Dress oF Peart Sitx.—Skirt trimmed > 
with a wide ruche of silk like the dress, with a deep che- 
nille fringe above it. Body high and plain. Sleeves close- 
fitting, with chenille epaulets. 

Fia, u.—Hovse Dress or Brown Poriin.—Skirt fall and 
plain. Over a white chemisette is worn a loose jacket, 
trimmed with gimp. 

Fig. 1.—CarriaGe Dress or Big 81.k.—The skirt is cut 
in very long scallops at the bottom, and bound with black $ 
velvet. Two rows of black velvet, and a blue and black } 
fringe, are put on to imitate a second skirt.. Body trimmed $ 
to correspond, 

Fig. 1v.—Btack 8x Coat.—The under-skirt is made 
quite full, and the upper one is cut in the shape of a man’s 
“swellow-tailed coat,’ and trimmed with black lace and 
gimp. 

Fic. v.—Eventye Dress or Maize-Cotorep Sux, trimmed } 
with a black fluted ruffle, and two rows of black ruching, 
put on in a double tunic pattern, White mull body, with 
a black velvet waist and braces. 

Fig. yi.—Evextnc Dress or Pink Sik, trimmed with 
black velvet, cut out in a diamond pattern. 

Fic, vu.—Watkina Dress in the hunting-coat style, so 
fashionable now in Paris, The skirt, it will»be seen, is 
worn looped up, over a striped petticoat, which is vandyked 
at the edges. 

General Remarxs.—It is almost too early for any decided 
change in the styles for the autumn. Many of our fashion- 
ables yet linger at Saratoga, Sharon, Newport, or the Capes, 
and the despots of our toilets are receiving new patterns: ° 
from Paris, and secreting them from the vulgar gaze for ‘ 
some time yet to come. 

In Sruks, chenes are still very popular, though the bro- 
caded silk will, probably, be the most rare and distinguished 
this winter. Gray plaids have had their day, except for 
children. Nothing can be more elegant than a plain silk, 
and it is always in style. A lady of good taste always has 
every article of her toilet to match. It does not follow that 
to do this, bonnet, mantle, dress, gloves, and petticoat must 
be of the same cvlor, but, if possible, not more than two 
colors should be worn, and these should always harmonize. 

Basques will, ho doubt, be worn before the winter is over. 
The long coat basque is somewhat outre for our notions, but ° 
it is quite popular with some of our eccentric fashionab! 


een 
, 


§ with pearls and fringed with bugles, worn over a sky-blue 
$ tarlatan dress, is a pretty addition to an evening tuilet. A 
white or lilac silk sash, edged with a black ruche or quill- 
ing, and with black lace, is very suitable for second-mourn- 
ing evening wear. 

Tue FORM OF ALL LONG SLEEVES is undergoing a small 
? alteration; instead of being cut almost straight, they are 
$ 3 rounded at the elbow, narrowing again toward the cuff, 
$ but still presenting the effect af an almost tight sleeve; 
° this variation, slight as it is, proves more shapely than 
$ what we have been wearing. 

3 Sximrs are not so heavily trimmed as formerly. Many 
$ dresses are quite plain, or with only a narrow quilling, or a 
¢ thick gimp cord around the bottom. Others are cut in large 
& scallops, and simply bound with black velvet, as in our 
‘ wood-cut, and others again have sewn in the center of each 
scallop a large velvet rosette. These rosettes are made of 
$ ribbon-velvet, and the bodice may be made with a basque, 
if preferred; but if a sash is worn instead of a basque, it 
} should be bound with black velvet. 
$ In Mantes anp Paerors, we can give nothing newer 
N than the one in our wood-cut—*“the swallow-tailed coat.” 
3 Paletots will be half: fitting to the figure, with small sleeves, 
N and not very long. 
3 Bonnets.—The capes of the bonnets have almost entirely 
$ disappeared. In fact, in Paris, not only the capes, but the 
3 crowns also, have disappeared. The bonnets there, during 
$ the past , have isted of a straw or tulle front, 
> profusely oruhmented with flowers and lace, and only a 
° half-handkerchief of lace falling over the hair at the back, 
: this being trimmed with sprays of flowers—no crown, no 
‘cape. It will be seen that we are fast approaching these 
‘ models by one of our wood-cuts. Still, the apprehension of 
“neuralgia will prevent us from adopting this style in full 
{for the winter. A Paris authority says: 

“The bonnet shape, as it now stands, is small in every 
respect, and is not intended to hide either hair or face; on 
¢ the contrary, it seems rather to connive at showing both. 
‘the mass of hair at the back, thg bandeauz in front, the 
S.ears’and ear-rings are all left unconcealed. A vast quantity 
‘ of both-white and colored tulle is worn about the bonnets 
§ of the present day, which proves soft and vastly becoming, 
’ when brought in such close contact with the skin, and will 
be found advantageous to both old and young faces. Long 
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. tulle strings are very general; and tulle is frequently 


arranged in such a way as to do away with the necessity of 
3 a cap at the sides. Instead of being placed as a scarf upon 
¢. the outside of the front, it is placed upon the edge, thus 
: ; falling half inside and half outside of the bonnet; a quilling 
' is then unnecessary, the plain tulle scarf proving equally 
Sas b ing, and not crushing so easily as the quilled 





It can be very much modified, however. Another novelty, ‘ 
but only becoming to very slender figures, is the Empire 
Sash; it is folded very wide, so as to cover nearly one-half 
of the bodice, and tied in a very large bow at the back; a 
long steel buckle is sometimes added in front, either in the 
center or on one side. 

Lace Sasres are again introduced, and are much in favor, 
as they are so appropriate for dressy toilets. They are very 
wide and are worn both with silk and muslin dresses; with 
the latter they are sometimes lined with taffetas, but this 
is not compulsory. Certain dress-makers display much in- ‘ 
genuity in arranging, or rather twisting, a iace sash or 
scarf ronnd the bodice, and then leaving it to fall with long 
ends at the back. The scarf has then all the effect of having 
been thrown carelessly across the shoulders, crossed in front, 
and tied at the sice, where it appears to fasten a bouquet of 
flowers. Black lace sashes are more effective than white } 
ones; but still, white sashes are considered very distin- 
guished. Young girls.do not wear lace, but gauze, tulle, 
an! crepe sashes, embroidered either with colored siik or 
straw, or worked with pearls. A white tulle sash, worked 


blonde.” 

PerticoaTs are very much trimmed, that is for walking 
dresses; but for house wear, the pure white with a plain 
> hem, or a few tucks, or a couple of fluted ruffles, will always 

be in the best taste. 





wore. 


CHILDREN’S FASTIIIONS. 

We give, this month, a full-page plate of children’s 
‘ fashions, containing five figures, representing various ages. 
} All of these styles are new. 
3 GzneRaL REMARKS.—The casquette hat has decidedly the 
; call this season, as well for ladies as children; it is certainly 

{more becoming than the high crown, which is, however, 
still adhered to by a good many modistes. T-ie casquette is 
: invariably trimmed with a Jong, curled feather and an 
aigrette. 

Both little girls and little boys wear the Scotch cap, and 
the toque Hongroise turned-up all round, trimmed with 
velvet, and ornamented with a pigeon’s wing and aigrette. 
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NEEDLE-CASE, IN BLUE VELVET OR CASHMERE. 
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YOUNG MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
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INITIALS FOR MARKING. 
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THE BRIGHTON. 
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THE BROADWAY. 
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ALADIN PALETOT FOR LITTLE GIRLS: FRONT. 


ALADIN PALETOT FOR LITTLE GIRLS: BACK. 
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THE NEW STYLE BONNET. 
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